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THH LIBRARY. 
THE CAPTIVE BOY. 


Little Manuel, the Cuptive Boy, atrue story. By Mrs. Hof.’ 


land. Published by B. Franklin Edinands, 24 Court Street. 


Mr Edmands intends publishing a series of little 
books for children, of the same size as “ Daily 
Food,” and “ Daily Piety.” He calls them  Ed- 
mands’s Lillipatian Quarto.” , The Captive Boy 
ia No. 1 of the series. hey do not appear to be 
intended as religious books, but the publisher says, 
‘all stories of an exaggerated style and false sen- 
timent, will be avoided, and nothing presented but 
what will be calculated to inculcate some moral 
lesson.” 

The writer of this Narrative received the par- 
ticulars from Mr. Parker, an American artist, of 
great respectability, who happened to be at Nachi- 
toches soon after the arrival of the poor boy, who 
had travelled a distance of about five hundred miles; 
being thirteen days on his miserable journey over 
an uninhabited country. 

About seven or eight years ago, Don Manuel 
del Perez, a Spanish merchant, brought his family 
from Europe, to settle at the town of San Antonio, 
in the province of Texas; which my young read- 
ers who consult their maps will find to be a country 
adjoining Louisiana, on the coast of the gulfof Mex- 
ico. ‘The family consisted of Don Manuel and his 
amiable wife, a son in his ninth year, a daughter 

- about seven, and a babe of a few weeksold. As little 
Manuel was speaking to the servant employed in 
the stable, and patting the sleek sides of the pam- 
pered animal, they were both startled by a singu- 
Jar sound, neither resembling the cry of a wild 
beast, nor the voice of aman. The servant was 
an European; but he had heard the war shout of 
the Indians described, and he declared, with every 
mark of terror, that “in his opinion, the Caman- 
ches were coming.” 

“Then we must run into the house, alarm the 
servants, get the arms, and” — 

Poor Manuel's speech was cut short by the two 
doors of the stable being, at that very moment, 
thrown open, and a number of fierce-lnoking In- 
dians suddenly rushing in. Two of them imme- 





IP 
diately seized on Diego, the servant, and carried 
him out by force, while poor Manuel sought to 
slip past them and escape; but in another instant 
he found ‘his own arms pinioned, and he began 
eagerly to recollect all the words he had icarned 
of the Indian language by which it was possible to 
move their compassion, especially addressing those 
who were nearest to him. Not one of them lis- 
tened, or replied to the unhappy boy; and from 
their stern looks, he concluded every moment that 
he should be killed on the spot. He was instantly 
carried out—placed upon a powerful horse, on 
which an Indian was seated, to whom he was firme 
!y bound—and in another minute, he was borne 
away at fall gallop, into a country to which he waa 
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a perfect stranger, and with a company of bar- 
barous savages, whose appearance and manners 
realized his ideas of devils. : 

At length, they halted at a litle open glade, 
through which a stream of pure water was flowing, 
The Indian immediately plunged into it, for the, 
refreshment of himself and his wearied beast, ut-, 
terly regardless of his little prisoner, who was now 
in a situation in which his mother would have con- 
sidered such a procedure death to her child. In: 
this miserable condition, Manuel was only removed 
from the savage to be bound by him to a tree, 
whilst by degrees the rest of the party came up, 
bringing Don Manuel’s mules and horses, to one 
‘of which was tied the unfortunate Diego. 

From this time, by much slower movements, 
they travelled to the banks of the Red River, on 
which the nation of the Camanches are planted ; 
and which, with new emotions of sorrow and hor- 
‘ror, poor Manuel remembered his father mention- 
_ ing, as distant five hundred miles from San Antonio. 
On reaching the place of their destination called 
by the Indians a town, he found it consisted of a 
sufficient number of huts or wigwams, to contain 





about two hundred persons. ‘These habitations 
were pleasantly shaded by a few trees; but betwixt 
the town and any of those immense woods, 80 fre- 
quent in America, lay an extensive prairie, or 
plain, a very small portion of which appeared to 
be cultivated by the Indian women, for the pur- 
pose of raising a little corn for the use of their 
families, [Further extracts nert week.] 
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NARRATIWE, 


SIR EDWARD SEAWARD!S NARRATIVE, 


"This is the title of a work in three volumes, by Miss Porter, an 
Eaglish lady, lutely published by Messrs. rpevs, in New 
York. Misa Porter statea that the originaldiary, which con- 
stitutes this work, were put into her hands, hy the descen- 
dants of the brave and good man who kept it, and whose pos- 
terity inherit the land to this ¢ The New York Spectitor 
gives the following abstract of Narrative. 

Edward Seaward was the son of a respectable 
English farmer. He was born in 1710 or 1711, 
and received a good common education from Rev. 
William Goldsmith, a most amiable and exemplary 
man in all his relations, for oneof whose daughters 
he formed an early altachmont, which constitutes 
the charm of his virtuous and romantic life. At 
the age of twenty-one, his uncle, a Bristol trader of 
the old school, sent him to Virginia as supercargo 
of one of his vessels; and being well satisfied with 
his management of the venture, proposed to send 
him to the Bay of Honduras, where his son was es- 
tablished in business, asa partner in the concern. 
This offer was accepted, and the hero was wise and 
fortunate enough to procure in addition another 
and a better partner, to wit: Miss Eliza Goldsmith, 
who consented to accompany him, ‘They touched 
at Jamaica, and on their way thence to their place 
of destination, encountered one of the storms which 
annually occur in those seas at the time of winter 
solstice. —They were on a south-west course from 
Jamaica, and the rocky island on which they struck 
is probably the same intended to be laid down in 
the chart accompanying Edward’s History of the 
West Indies; about midway between the groups 
called the Serannas aud the Seranillas. I! so, it 
was swallawed up by an earthquake in 1783, at 
which time it was desolate; as appears by an ac+ 
count of Miles Hardwick, asailor, published in one 
of the numbers of the European Magazine for that 
year. 

When the storm cathe on in its violence, during 
the night, Mr. Seaward and his wife, with their lit- 
tle dog, were alone in the cabin, nor did they leave 
it, though the husband made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to get upon deck, until it had been aban- 
doned by the captain and crew, alt of whom per- 
ished. ‘The account of their finding themselves, 
when the billows had subsided, and the clouds de- 
parted, alive and safe but alone, avid of their almost 
miraculous. navigation of the vessel into the tran- 
quil harbor where she became firmly fixed, is one 
which will keep the attention of the dullest reader 
fixed, and hold the sensitive in breathless and anxious 
suspense. ‘The vessel was not materially injured. 
She had a good supply of stores, and her cargo, 
consisting of planks, shingles, and other necessary 
articles assorted for the West India market, was 
precisely what the’ two Solitaires, the Adam and 
Eve of this insular Paradise wanted, to make them- 
selves comfortable with, by a little exertion. ‘The 
tempers of both were generous and equable, and 
regulated by a pious education, the influence of 
which governed all their thoughts and actions. 
They loved each other better than all the world 
besides; and here they had the delightful oppor- 
tunity of being all the world to each other. Some 
goats and poultry, with which they had provided 
themselves, escaped the shipwreck, and enabled 
them to stock the island; and they had their fittle 
dog, besides, one of King Charles's breed, who did 
them good sorvice, besides being an interesting 
companion, by killing iguanas, which they found a 
very delicate article of food. Of how they explored 
their new territory, built their house and sowed 
their seed, we have no room to speak, but must re- 
fer to the Diary. A fine moral is naturally suggest- 
ed by an event which shortly after occurred in the 
lives of these reclases. In exploring a cave, which 
acemed.never to-have been resorted too, save by 
pigeons and the wild fowl of the island, they found 
a recess in its side which had been magoned up, 








and on opening it discovered a collection of treas- 
ures, no doubt deposited there by sume roving Buc- 
'caneer, who had finished his career half a centary 
| before,—as they inferred from the dates upon the 
coin. The value of this gold was £60,000 sterling 
‘and upwards ; and though they left it, after taking 
out afew samples, as being of no use to them, and 
less beautiful by far than the many colored shells 
‘they gathered on the beach, the sense of having it 
in their possession soon produced a change in the 
tranquil and holy and resigned current of their feel- 
ings; and they wished that they had not found it 
‘at all—This was the first hiss of the serpent which 
‘they had heard in their Eden, But the gold thus 
found was used, as no doubt it had been intended 
‘by Providence that it should be, for the best of pur- 
poses. Four or five negroes of both sexes, shaves, 
who had escaped fromthe wreck of another vessel, 
soon came ashure, and qualified by their presence 
the character of thesolitude, introducing new social 
relations, And then, after a space of time there 
came into the harbor what Seaward calls a ‘ Yan- 
kee’ schooner, chased by a Spanish Guarda-Costa, 
and by arranging his fighting forces, and firing 
three muskets, he scared off the former, and pre- 
served the crew of the latter from captivity, Even 
up to the period at which this event took place, 
(1784,) Virginia was considered a part of New 
England, as we find it laid down on ancient maps ; 
and the epithet ‘ Yankee,’ was applied to Virgin- 
ians—a fact which has, we believe, escaped the 
notice of our antiquarians and Historical Societies. 
The Spaniard, however, was bit, by regular Yan- 
kee process, and lost some of the negroes whom he 
had on board, who contributed to swell the inter- 
esting population of the island.—Mr. Seaward be- 
came rich in subjects, and soon had an opportu- 
nity of writing to his friends, He received an ap- 
pointment as Governor of the Island fromthe Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, invested hig gold in English stocks, 
and revisited his native Jand with his charming 
partner, who soon became intimately acquainted 
with the Queen Caroline, then Regent, her royal 
consort being absent on the continent. Alf this, 
however, belongs to general history—but the par- 
ticulars now furnished for the first time throw much 
light on the character of the wily statesman, Sir 
Robert Walpole. After returning to his Island 
with a full commission from the crown as their 
Governor, having been previously dubbed a knight, 
Sir Edward saw his colony increase in population, 
and his relatives whom he settled upon it waxing 
prosperous and rich. Difficulties with the Span- 
iards arase.—Sir Robert Walpole had borne in mind 
the manner in which the Queen had proceeded on 
her own motion to advance the now illustrious 
castaway, and ordered him te proceed on a danger- 
ous and humiliating mission to Porto Bello, where 
with his wife, he suffered fur many months in pain- 
ful captivity. They returned, however, to the 
Island, and from thence to the estate they had pur- 
chased in England. It would be depriving the 
reader of the freshness of pleasure which a perusal 
of all the incidents connected with this part of the 
narrative cannot fail to afford, to glance at them 
here. A long chasm occurs in the Diary, but it 
appears from the fragment which follows, that the 
government ceded the island to Spain, a circum- 
stance which gave much distress to ils discoverers. 
Tt is also ascertained from the family record, that 
Sir Edward’s excellent wife died in 1749, and that 
he lived in the unostentatious enjoyment of afflu- 
ence until 1774. There is no finer picture in his- 
torical records or in poetry, of conjugal affection 
strong in danger and in death, and uniformly tender 
and pious, than that of this affectionate couple, as 
it is preserved in these plain and old-fashioned, but 
graphic memoirs. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Bangor Journul. 
We have taken the following notice of the Iyptan Antist, 
from te Juvenile Miscellany, for Jan. and Feb. last. Ie is 
again in town, at work at his favorite employment. 
PAUL JOSEPH OssaN,* 


THY INDIAN ARTIAT. 
. This young man is the third son of Jolin Osson, 
one of the chief men of the Penobscot tribe; the 
remnant of which reside on a beautiful island in 
| Penobscot river, about twelve miles above Bangor. 
In the summer, they liye by fishing, and by mana- 
ging their farms, in their own rude and careless 
way. In the winter, the men go up to Moose-head 
'Lake, and other parts of the ynqyltivated interior, 
‘to hunt such wild animalg as are still left in the 
‘forest. ‘I'he women and children, during their ab- 
sence, live in wigwams, hastily’ constructed oppo- 
site Bangor on the bank of the river, also, near 
some of the most populous towns an the Kennebec. 
In the spg}s chosen to huild their huts they consult 
nothing byt their own faney; for they cannot be 
made to believe that the woods belong to one man 
| more than another. I samember to bare heard 
ithat they once Jocated themselves in a fine timber- 
lot, belonging to Mr. Paine, of Winslow ; and when’ 
he remonstrated with them for cutting his best 
trees, to make baskets and brooms, they answered, 
“You have wood enough tg burn—ywhat for you 
‘want more wood? When you die, you no carry 
wood with you.” : : 

Che Indians act upon this principle in every 
thing. If they can get enough for to-day, they take 
ng thought for Jo-morrow, 

Missionaries have been employed from time’ to 
time to instruct,the Penobscots in ovr language and 
religion, English is entirely a foreign language to 
them, and they learn it wth great difficulty. “The 
Catholic priests have always been more successful 
than any other missionaries among the Indians. 
The forms of their religion appeal to the senses, 
rather than to the undergtanding. ; 

Although these children of nature show so little 
thought and forecast in the ordinary concerns of 
‘Jife, they are gifted with talen(s nowise inferior to 
‘our own. There faye been samples of réal elo- 
quence, and poetic fancy among them. The 
somethihg very beautiful a 











nd affocting in the part- 
ing address ofan old Chief {o 0 white man, whom 
he had adopted for his sop. {I hada brave son,” 
said he. ‘He died in battle; and now the sky 
looks dim, and,my old eyes are sveary when they 
look on the fields in June. Go home to.your pa- 
rents, young man—~that the sky may seem bright 
fo them, and they may love to fook upon the open- 
ing flowers.” 

Their shrewdness is abundantly proved by their 
cunning in hunting and war; nor are they want- 
ing in a sly, quiet sort of wit. I opge asked an 
old Indian why he did not bny a new wampum belt. 
“ What for, me buy wampum 1” asked he, looking 
archly at his daughter—‘' Me old—me no want to 
catch ‘em squaw!? ‘This answer. implied that 
Indian ladies, as well as white ones, are too apt to 
value aman according to the finery he wears. 

The schools, that have at different times been 
established among the Penobscots, have succeeded 
as well as could be expected. In [828, a new 
priest, setiled,among them, sucegeded in collecting 
about a hundred young Indians to form a school. 
They learned reading and writing, many Latin 
words, and some Canadjan French, In writing, 
the pupils made astonishing progress. I should not 


* Indian—Paul Sosef. 
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be surprised at any specimen of Indian writing ; 
for I have seen letters from a young Cherokee, 
written in the fairest Italian hand I ever looked 
upon, aud expressed in terms well chosen and ele- 
gant. 

One or two exhibitions were got up at the Pe- 
nobscot school, with a good deal of furmality ; and 
many gentlemen from Raugor, and the neighboring 
towns attended. ‘The Priest presided, dressed in 
the robes of the church; his hundred pupils were 
around hinton elevated seats; and behind him was 
a band of Indian musicians. ‘The exhibition be- 
gan with an examination of the smaller scholars ; 
and between the recitations of the classes, the mu- 
sicians played spirited tunes on their flutes and 
violins. ‘he music encouraged and cheered the 
children amazingly; they seemed, for the tiie, 
to forget every thing except the sound. 

Afterwards they all joined ina vocal concert. 
The oldest girls began, and the whole schoo! after- 
ward joined them in full chorus, All the pupils 
kept time with the most perfect regularity—from 
the litdest atoms of humanity, up to young men 
and women of eightcen and twenty years old. [t 
was & most interesting sight. At this exhibition, 
Osson first attracted particular attention, by his 
fine figure, ingenuous countenance, clear, melo- 
dious voice, and uncommon improvement in tead- 
ing and writing. In conversation he showed intel- 
ligence unusual in comparison with his tribe; and 
his manners were very respectful. The Penobscots 
seemed to look upon him with uncommon interest. 
—They elected him Deacon; a title, which he still 
relains among them. 

This school continued but little more than three 
months. At the end of that time, Osson returned | 
to his Indian habits of hunting and fishing, and 
pursued them without interruption for about a year. | 
He then made a visit to Bangor, and some other | 
towns, in the course of which his attention was ar- 
rested by the engravings he saw fur sale in the 
stores, The delight he evinced induced some gen- | 
tlemen to take him to a painter’s room, to sce a col) 
lection of portraits. | 

From that time, painting seemed to take pos- 
session of his whole soul. Ee employed himself 
continually in sketching figures upon wood and, 
bark. | 

‘The priest, perceiving the bent of his genins, fur- | 
nished him with conveniences to practice his be- 
loved art. He chose a variety of subjects— flowers, 
figures, animals, vessels, houses, and some minia- 
ture likenesses of his tribe. Some of his land- 
seapes were done with wonderful accuracy. lis 
rapid progress, soon attracted altention ; and last 
summer some Bangor gentlemen obtained the con- 
sent of his parents to place him under the care of 
some one who could instruct him, He is now with 
an artist at Bangor, who declares his improvement 
to be highly satisfactory. Ife is about eighteen 
years of age. Jtis yet uncertain how far the ex- 
periment will succeed ; but should he prave to have 
real genius, how the world will stare at the Inpran 
Anrist! He willbe a greater wonder than West 
was to the Europeans. 
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NARRATIVE. 


A TITUNDER STORM AT SEA, 


“ast night has been one of horrors, and deliv- 
erances beyond all that we have yes experienced. 
We had retired to rest as usual, though few could 
sleep on account of the creaking and rocking of 
the vessel, the yelling of the winds, and the roaring 
ofthe waves, About oneo’clock Mr. Bennet heard 
a tremendous explosion or crash, as though the 
ship had been violently disrupted, or all her tim- 
hers compressed together, by some inconceivable 
foree: a hideous glare of lizht at the same time 


bursting through the bull’s-eye above, upon the | 
iB is y IP 


darkuess, instantly afterwards he heard the captain 
calling out of the cabin below with vehemence, the 
two names of the deputation: “ Mr Bennet, Mr. 
Tyerman! did yon hear? did you not hear that! 
Oh, pray to God for us! Allis over! All is over! 
Lord have mercy upon us!" A second time, be- 
fore Mr. Bennet could answer, the terrible light 
flashed like a momentary conflagration of all around, 
and a louder peal of thonder than before accom- 
panied the blaze, followed by what seemed to be 
the sea itself, rushing in cataracts between decks. 


| This, however, proved to be 8 storm of hail, the 
; Stones of which were as large as pigeon's eggs, and 
| severely smote the faces and hunds of those above, 
, who were personally exposed to it. Again the 
| captain cried out, “It is now all over! pray, pray, 
for us! Lord have mercy upon us!” Mr, Tyerman 
and Mr. Jones, who had been asleep, now came 
‘running from their berths, inquiring what was the 
, ature of the occurrence, and what injury had been 
ustained. Just then a third flash of lightning, and 
a crack of thunder, the one more faint, the other | 
jess deafening than before; and, with four distinct 
| pulsations between them, gave token that the dan- 
ger, though still near upon us, might be passing 
away, The chief mate, whose watch it was upon 
deck, informed us, that the hurricane began about 
nine o'clock, but it had not reached its crisis till 
towards one, when we first distinguished the voice 
of the thunder from the wailing of the wind, and 
the booming of the waves, and when that dreadful 
shock cohvulsed the vesse! which convinced the 
captain that it must have been fatally struck, as at 
the same time he heard the expression aloud, ‘ The 
pumps are of no use now,—The mate said that 
‘this first great flash heated his face, and he felt as 
if stunned for a moment or two, the sulphurous 
flame appearing to run down his jacket sleeve, The 
second peal was accompanied by a crimson blaze. 
which was instantaneously followed by the tempest 
of hail pouring like shot upon himself and his ter- 
tified comrades, who, to use his own expression, 
crowded about him like a flock of sheep, and could 
scarcely be prevailed on to quit his side on the ne- 
cessary duties of the ship. He observed that the 
main-stay-sail had happily been taken in before the 
squall, or it must inevitably have been carried away 
and perhaps involved the destruction of the vessel, 
with all on board. This he thought a very provi- 
dential act, for he had only done it under an im- 
pression which urged him, as.if he had heard a 
voice, saying, ‘Take it in; -take it in; take in the 
main-top-sail!’ The Lord, however, so ordered it, 
that amidst ail these perils, not a mast was sprung 
or struck, nota sail carried away or ripped, not a 
timber suffered damage, not a life was lost nor limb 
injured of passenger or crew, 

“ The captain was most powerfully affected with 
the terrors aud the mercies of the past night, and 
appears very serious thisday. He says that on the 
preceding evening, when he returned to the cabin 
from deck, he read a portion of Scripture before 
lying down in his cot, when these words were deep- 
ly impressed spon his heart, ‘ Jesus answered then 
do ye now believe?’ Oh, that both he and we and 
our fellow voyagers may have grace to profit as we 
ought by this display of divine goodness towards us, 
and more fully than ever before to consecrate our 
body and sou! for time and eternity to his service ! 
May he give to each of ns that spiritual discern- 
ment and understanding 


“Which hears the mighty voice of God, 
And ponders what hie saith ; 
His word and works, his and rod, 
Hace each a voice ta faith? 
[Tyerman and Bennet’s Voyages. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Ladics’ Mugazine 
THE MOTHER OF WASITINGTON, 


For the succeeding sketch we are indebted to 
George W. P. Custis, Esq. (grandson of Mrs. 
Washington, the wife of General Washington,) of 
Virginia. 

The mother of Washington was descended fram 
the very respectable family of Ball, who settled as 
English colonists, on the banks of the Potomac. 
Bred in those domestic and independent habits 
which graced the Virginia matrons in the old days 
of Virginia, thislady, by the death of her-husband, 
hecame involved in the cares of a young family, at 
a period when those cares seem more especially to 
claim the aid and control of the stronger sex. Tt 
was left for this eminent woman by a method the 
most rare—by an education and discipline the most 
peculiar and imposing, to form in the youth-time 
of her son, those great and essential gualities which 
gave lustre to the glories of his afer life. Ifthe 
school savored the more of the Spartan than the 
Persian character, it was a fiter school to form a 
hero, destined to be the ornament of the age in 
which he flourished, and a standard of excellence 
for ages yet to come. 

It was remarked by the ancients, that the mother 
always gave the tone tothe character of the child ; 
and we may be permitted to say, thal since the 
days of old renown, a mother has not lived better 
fitted to give the tone and character of real grent- 
ness to her child, than she whose remarkable life 
and actions this reminiscence will endeavor to il- 
lustrate. 

Atthe time of his father's death George Wash- 
ington was only twelve years of age. He has been 
heard to say, that he knew little of his father ex- 
cept the remembrance of his person, and of his pa- 
rental fondness. To his mother’s forming care he 
himself ascribed the origin of his fortunes and his 
fame, 

The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was 
always mistress, wasa pattern of order. There 
the levity and indulgence common to youth was 
lempered by a deference and well regulated re- 
straint, which, while itneither suppressed nor con- 
demned any rational enjoyment usual in the spring- 
time of life, prescribed those enjoyments within the 
bounds of moderation and propriety. ‘Thus the 
chief was taught the duty of obedience which pre 
pared him (o command. Still the mother held in 
reserve: an authority which never departed from 
her, not when her son had become the most illus- 
trious of men. It seemed to say—'] am your 
mother—the being who gave you life—the guide 
who directed your steps when they needed a guar- 
dian ; my maternal affection drew forth your love; 
my authority constrained your spirit; whaterer may 
be your success or your renow#, next to your God, 
your reverence is due to me.’ Nor did the chief 
dissent from these truths ; but tothe last moments 
of his venerable parent, yielded to her will the most 
dutiful and implicit obedience, and felt for her 
person and character the highest respect, and the 
most enthusiastic attachment. ‘The late Laurence 
Washington, Esq. of Chotank, one of the associates 
of the juvenile years of the chief, and remember- 
ed by him in his will, thus describes the hame of 
(he mother. 

Twas ofien there with George, his playmate, 
schoolmate, and young man’s companion. Of the 
mother I was ten times more afraid than I ever was 
of my own parents; she awed me in the midst of 
her Kindness, for she was indeed truly kind. And 
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even now, When time has whitened my locks, and 
Tam the grand-parent of a second generation, | 
could not behold that majestic woman without feel- 
ings itis impossible to describe. Whoever bas 
seen that awe-inspiring air aud manner so charac- 
teristic in the father of his country, will remember 
the matron as she appeared when the presiding 
genius of her well-ordered liousohold, commanding 
and being obeyed. 

Such were che domestic influences under which 
the mind of Washington was formed ; and that he 
not only profited by, but fully appreciated their ex- 
cellence aud the character of his mother, his be- 
liaviour towards her atalltimes testified. Upon his 
appointment to the command in chiefot the Amer- 
jcan armies, previously to his joining the forces at 
Cambridge, he removed his mother from her coun- 
try residence to the village of Fredericksburgh, 0 
situation remote from danger, and contiguous to 
her friends and relatives. 

At was there the matron remained during nearly 
the whole of the trying period of the revolution. 
Directly in the way of the news, as it passed from 
north to south; one courier would bring intelli- 
gence of success to our arms, another, * swiltly 
coursing at his heels,’ the saddening reverse of dis- 
aster and defeat, While thus ebbed and flowed 
the fortunes of onr cause, the mother, trusting to 
the wisdom and protection of Divine Providence, 
preserved the even tenor of her Jile, affording an 
example to those matrons whose sons were alike 
engaged in the arduous contest; and showing that 
unavailing anxieties, however, belonging to nature, 
were unworthy of mothers whose sons were com- 
bating for the inestimable rights of man, and the 
freedom and happiness of the world. 

When the comlorting and glorious intelligence 
arrived of the passage of the Delaware, (December, 
°76,) an event which restored our hopes from the 
very brink of despair, 2 number of her friends 
waited upon the mother, with congratulations, She 
received them with calmness ; abserved that it was 
most pleasurable news, and that George appeared 
to have deserved well of his country for such signal 
services, And continued, in reply tothe gratula- 
ting patriots, (most of whom held letters in their 
hands, from which they read extracts,) ‘ But, my 
good sirs, here is toa much flatterey—still George 
will not forget the lessons I early taught him—he 
will not forget Ainse/f, though he is the subject of 
so much praise.’ 

Here fet me remark upon the absurdity of an 
idea which, from some strange catise or other, has 
been suggested, thaugh certainly never believed, 
that the mother was disposed.to favor the royal 
cause, Such a surmise has not the slightest foun- 
dation in truth, Like many others, whose days of 
enthusiasm were in the wane, the lady doubted the 
prospects of success in the beginning of the war; 
and long during its continuance feared that our 
means would be found inadequate to a successful 
contest with 80 formidable a power as Britain; and 
our soldiers, brave, but undisciplined, aud ill pro- 
vided, be unequal to cope with the veteran and well 
appointed troops of the king. Doubts like these 
were by no means confined toa female; but were 
both entertained and expressed by the staunchest of 
patriots, and most determined of men, But when 
the mother, who had been removed to the county 
of Frederick, on the invasion of Virginia, in 1631, 
was informed, by express, of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, she raised her hands to heaven, and 
exclaimed, ‘Thank God, war will now be ended ; 
and peace, independence, and happiness biess our 
country.’ 

During the war, and indeed during her useful 
life, up to the advanced age of eighty-two, until 
within throe years of her death, (when an afflictive 
disease prevented exertion,) the mother set a most 
valuable example, in the management of her do- 
mestic concerns, carrying her own keys, bustling 
in her household affairs, providing for her family, 
and living and moving in all the pride of indepen- 
dence, She was not actuated by that ambition for 
show which pervades lesser minds; and the pe- 
‘culiar plainness and dignity of her manners became 


‘in no wise altered, when the sun ofglory arose upon 
‘her house. ‘There are some of the aged inhabi- 
i tants of Fredericksburgh, who well reurember the 
i matron, as seated in an old-fashioned open chaise, 
she was in the habit of visiting, almost daily, her 
little farm in the vicinity of thetown, When there 
she would ride about her fields, giving her orders, 
and seeing that they were obeyed. 

Her great industry, with the well-regulated econ- 
omy of all her concerns, enabled the matron to 
dispense considerable charities (0 the poor, al- 
though her own circumstances were always far from 
rich. All manner of domestic economics, so nse- 
ful in those times of privation and trouble, met her 
zealous attention; while every thing sbout her 
household bore marks of her care and management, 
and very many things the impress of her own 
hands, Ina very humble dwelling, and suafiering 
under an excruciating disease, (eancer of the 
breast.) thus lived this mother of the first of men, 
preserving unchanged, her peculiar nobleness and 
independence of character. 

She was continually visited and solaced by her 
children, and numerous grand-children, particu- 
larly her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. To the repeated 
j and earnest solicitations of this lady, that she would 
remove to her house and pass the remainder of her 
days, to the pressing entreaties of her son, that she 
would make Mount Vernon the kome of her age, 
the matron replied,‘ Tihank you for your affec- 
tionare and dutiful offers, but my wants are few in 
this world, and T feel perfectly competent to take 
carcofmyself.” Herson-in-law, Col.Fielding Lewis, 
proposed torelieve her of the direction of her affairs: 
she observed—* Do you, Fielding, keep my books 
inorder, for your cye-sight is better than mine ; 
but leave the executive management to me.’ 

One weakness alone attached to this lofty-minded 
and intrepid woman; and that proceeded from a 
most affecting cause. She was afraid of lightning. 
In early life she had a female friend killed by her 
‘side, while sitling at table—the knife and fork in 
‘the hands of the unfortunate girl, were melted by 
‘the electric fluid. The matron never recovered 
{from the fright and shock occasioned by this dis- 
itressing accident. On the approach of a thunder 
‘cloud she would retire to her chamber, and not 
leave it again tll the storm had passed away. 

She was always pious, but in her latter days her 
(devotions were preformed in private. She was in 
the habit of repairing every day toa secluded spot, 
formed by rocks and trees near her’ «welling, 
where, abstracted from the world and worldly things, 
she communed with her Creator, in humiliation and 
prayer. 

After an absence of nearly seven years, it was at 
length, on the return of the combined armies from 
Yorktown, permitted to the mother again to sce and 
‘embrace her iflustrious son. So soon as he had 
idismounted, in the midst ofa numerous and bril- 
; 
| 
| 

















liant suite, he sent to apprise her of his arrival, and 
to knaw when it would be her pleasure to receive 
him, And vow mark the force of early education 
and habiis, and the superiority of the Spartan over 
the Persian school, in this iuterview of the great 
Washington with | 
tor, No pageantry of war proclaimed his coming, 
no trumpels sounded, no banners waved. Alone 
and on foot, the marshal of France, the general-in- 
chief of the combined armies of France and Amer- 
ica, the deliverer of his country, the hero of the 
age, repaired to pay his humble duty to her whom 
he venerated as the author of his being, the found- 
er of his furinne and his fame, For full well he 
knew that the matran wauld not be moved by all 
the pride that glory ever gave, nor by all the ‘ pomp 
and circumstance’ of power, 

The lady was alone, her aged hands employed 
in the works of domestic industry, when the good 
news was announced, and it was further told that 
the victor ehief was in waiting at the threshold. 
She welcomed him with a warm embrace, and by 
the well remembered and endearing name of his 
childhood ; inquiring as to his health, she remarked 
‘the lines which mighty enres and many trials had 
made on his manly countenance, spoke much of 





adinirable parent and instruc. | 


‘old times and old friends, but of his glory—not one 
woord | 

Meantime, in the village of Frederieksburgh all 
was joy and revelry; the town was crowded with 
the officers of the French and American armies, 
and with gentlemen from all the country around, 
who hastened to welcome the conquerors of Corn- 
wallis, The citizens made arrangements for a 
splendid ball, to which the mother of Washington 
was specially invited. She observed, that although 
her dancing days were pretty well over, she should 
feel happy in contributing to the general festivity, 
and consented to atlend, 

The foreizn officers were anxious to sce the 
mother of their chief ‘They had heard indistinct 
rumors respecting her remarkable life and charac- 
ler, but forming their judgments from European 
examples, they were prepared to expect in the 
mother that glare and show which would have been 
attached to the parents of the great in the old world. 
How were they surprised when the matron, Jean- 
ing on the arm of her son, entered the room! She 
‘was arrayed in the very plain, yet becoming yarb 

worn by the Virginia lady of the olden time. Her 
laddress, always dignified and imposing, was cour- 
}teous, though reserved. She received the compli- 
;mentary attentions, which were profusely paid her, 
without evincing the slightest clevation, and at an 
carly hour, wishing the company much enjoyment 
,of their pleasures, observed that it was time for old 
' people to be at home, retired. 

The foreign officers were amazed to behold one 
“whom so many causes contributed to clevate, per- 
, severing in the even tetior of her life, while such a 
i blaze of glory shone upon her name and offspring. 
| The European world furnished no examples of such 
/magnanimity.—Names of ancient lore were heard 
‘to escape from their lips, and they observed, that 
'*ifsuch were the matrons of America, it was not 
wonderful the sons were illustrious.’ 

The Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Freder- 
‘icksburgh, previous to his departure for Europe, 

in the fall of 1784, to pay his parting respects to 
‘the mother, and to ask her blessing. 

Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approach- 
ed the honse, when the young gentleman observed, 
'* There, siris my grandmother.’ Lafayette beheld, 
iworking in the garden, clad in domestic made 
, clothes, and her gray head covere: by a plain straw 
‘hat, the mother of ‘his hero!’ ‘The lady saluted 
_ hin kindly, observing—* Ah, marquis! you see an 
-old woman—but come, Tecan make you weleome to 

my poor dwelling, without the parade of changing 
‘my dress,’ 

Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of the 

‘matron before, at this interesting interview he v 
charmed and strack with wonder. When he con- 
sidered her great age, the transcendent elevation of 
her son, who, surpassing all rivals in the race of 
glory, ‘ bore the palm alone,’ and at the same time 
discovered no change in her plain, yet dignified life 
and manners, he became assurred that the Roman 
/matron could flourish in the modern day. 
‘ "Fhe marquis spoke of the happy effects of the 
revolution, and the goodly prospect which opened 
upon independent America, stated his speedy de- 
parture for his native land, paid the tribute of his 
heart, his fove and admiration of her iNustrieus 
‘son, and concluded by asking her blessing. She 
blessed him—and to the encomiums which he had 
‘lavished upon his here and paternal chief, the ma- 
,tron replied in these words: J am not surprised at 
twhat George has done, for he was aleays avery 
good boy? 

» Immediately after the organization of the present 
; government, the chief magistrate repaired ta Pred- 
ierickshurgh, to pay his hutnble daty to his mother, 
; preparatory to his departure for New York. An 
j affecting scene ensued. The son, feclingly re 
marked the ravages which a torturing disease had 
;made upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
addressed her: 

The people, madam, have been pleased, with the 

most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the chief: 
| magistracy of these United States, but before I can 
assume the functions of my office, I have come to 
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“bid you an affectionate farewell, So snon as the 
public business, which must necessarily be encoun- 

tered in arranging a new government, can be dis- 
posed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and—' 

Here the matron interrupted him: § You will; 
see me no more. My great age, and the disease 
which is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that 
{shall not belong of this world. I trust in God, I; 
am somewhat prepared for a better. But go, 
George, fulfil the high destinies which heaven ap- 
pears to assign you; go, my son, and may that 
heaven’s and your mother’s blessing be with you: 
always.’ 

The president was deeply affected, lis head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
arm feebly, yet foudly, encircled his neck, That 
brow, on which fame had wreathed the purest 
laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from 
its lofty hearing, ‘That look which could have 
awed a Roman senate in its Fabrician day, was 
bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn fea- 
tures of the venerable matron, 

The great man wept. A thousaad recollections 
crowded upon his mind, as memory, retracing 
scenes long past, carried him back tothe paternal 
mansion, and the days of his youth, and there the 
centre of attraction was his mother, whore care, 
instructions, and discipline had prepared him to 
reach the topmost height of landable ambition—| 
yet how were his glories forgotten while he gazed 
upon her whom, wasted by time and malady, he 
must soon part with fo meet no more. 

The matron’s predictions were true, ‘Phe dis- 
ease which so long had preyed upoa her frame 
completed its triumph, and she expired at the age 
of eighty-five, rejoicing in the consciousness of a 
life well spent, and confiding in the promises of 
immortality to the humble believer. 

In her person, Mrs. Washington was of the mid- 
dle size, and finely formed; her featores pleasing 
yet strongly marked. Jt is not the happiness of 
the writer to remember her, having only seen her 
with infant eyes. The sister of the chief he per- 
fectly well remembers. She was a most majestic 
woman, and so strikingly like the brother, that it 
was 3 matter of frolic to throw a cloak around her 
and place a military hat upon her head, and such 
was the perfect resemblance, that, had she appear- 
ed on her brother’s steed, battalions would have 
presented arms, and senates risen to do homage to 
the chief. 

In her latter days, the mother often spoke of her 

- own good boy, of the merits of his early life, of his 
love and dutifulness to herself; but of the deliverer 
of his country, the chief magistrate of the great re- 
public, she never spoke. Call you this insensibil- 
ity? or want of ambition? Ob, no! her ambition 
had heen gratified to overflowing, She had taught 
him to be good; that he became great when the 
opportunity presented, was a consequence, nota 
cause, 

Thus lived and died this distinguished woman. 
Had she been a Roman dame, statues would have 
been erected to her memory in the capital, and we 
should have read in classic pages the story of her 
virtnes, 

When another century shall have elapsed, and 
the nations ofthe earth, as wellas our descendants, 
shall have learned the true value of liberty, the 
name of our hero will gather a glory it has never 
yet been invested with; and then will youth and 
age, maid and matron, ayed and bearded men, with 
pilgrim step, repair to the now neglected grave of 
the mother of Washington. 
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NARRATIVE. 
STRIKING PROVIDENCE, 


‘The Rev, Mr. Thompson, of St. Gennys, Cornwall, England, was well known, 
not only to the parishioners among whom he lived, but to the neighborhood at 
large, for the great liberality of his character. He was literally what Paul de- 
scribes, ‘‘as‘poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet poss 
sessing all things.” 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apostolic pastor, every year, at the 
close of the harvest, to distribute the surplus of his gleLe among the poor of his 
parish ; afier housing first the necessary supply for his own |ittle household, 
‘which consisted of Lut himself, a man servant, and an old domestic housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a peculiar circumstance occurred, 
which compelled him 1o depart from his usual plan.—He had sigaged in the 
| openness and generosity of his heart, to subscribe €20 towards wfit expense of 
building a chapel in a distant town, where the parishioners were too numerous 
to be well accommodated in their own parish church, Having always the love 
of God, and the salvation of souls in view, he did not regret his promise; but, 
-uuable to raise the money, by any other means than by breaking in upon the 
little hoard of his parishioners, he had uo expedient bat that of selling what 
‘before he had always giren away, and converting the corn into money, to fulfil 
‘his engagement for the chapel. Instead, therefore, of calling his poor parish- 
ioners together as usual, to take from the fields their harvest, he was obliged to 
invite some of the richer ones of the village to bay as much corn as would sup- 
ply the £20 which he had promised towards the erection of the chapel. ‘The 
expedient was painful toa man of Mr. Thompsoh’s feelings: but the obliga- 
tions seemed anavoidable. 

Having, by selling his corn, obtained the money, Mr. Thompson left his home, 
with an imtention to be himself ihe bearer of the beefaction. In his journey 
which was about twenty miles, he overtook on the road a young lady mounted 
fon a single horse like himself; and being a man of very cheerful aad commu- 
nicative manners, he accosted her with a degree of frankness which his age and 
profession might seem to authorize, —‘* Well overtaken,” said he, ‘* fair lady, 
will you accept of an old man over the down for your companion? J am too 
l old indeed to promise you much protection; but 1 trust God will protect us 
both." There wasa certain something in the manner with which Mr. T. said 
this, that was very attractive, so that the young lady, feeling a strong preposses- 
sion in his favor, immediately thanked him, and accepted his company. She 
expressed much pleasure in his society, and as it appeared they were both going 
to the same town, they trotted on together. In the course of their conversation, 
which was about the best things, he told her bis name, and what a happy village 
of poor people his was, and how dear the parishioners. were to him, But he 
avoided saying any thing which might lead her ta imagine that their happiness 
resulted feom his housty, or that his conduct differed from that of his neighbors. 
| When they arrived atthe town and were about to part, Mr. Thompson, ae- 
quainted his fellow traveller with the name of the friend to whose house he was 
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going, expressing at the same time, his wish that: 
he might see the young Jady again.” et 

The youug lady was so much pleased with her; 
companion on the road, that the same evening, in 
the conversation with her friends to whose house 
she was come apon a visit, she could aot help re- 
Jating the circumstances respecting the very agreea- 
ble oll clergyman she had met on the road, of the 
name of Thompson, and with how many pleasant 
subjects he had entertained her. Thompson |" 
cried the lady of the house, [wonder whether he 
is a relation to the captain Thompson we have been 
so many years inquiring for in vain, [have thirty 
pounds tied up ina bag by my late husband, due 
to the captain, who ordered ‘it to be left until called 
for. I suppose the captain is long since dead, and 
his executor, whoever he be, knows nothing of it. 
"Who can icll,” answered the young lady ‘ wheth- 
er this Mr. Thompson may not be the very man? 
Suppose we send and call him hither 7”) ‘I'he lady 
of the house consenting so 10 do,gdespatched 4 ser- 
vant requesting the favor of Iris company, with 
which the good old man immediately camplied. 

In the course of conversation, the old Jady of the 
house said, she understood his name was ‘Thomp- 
son; and desired to ask him ifhe knew of a captain 
Thompson who was in the East-India service? 
Yes," said the gentleman, “lor he was my 
brother.” And he began to relate circumstances 
of him as rendered the matter unquestionable. The 
Jady was rejoiced at the discovery ; For,” said she, 
“my late husband bought a small garden from the 
captain, who hastening tosea before he had received 
the money agreed for the purchase, thirty pounds 
were left in his hands, which were put ina bag, 
waiting the captain’s return, But this never took 
place. And at my husband's death, he Jefta strict 
charge to keep the money ready for him whenever 
he should call.” : 

Mr. Thompson looked amazed at this discovery, 
his brother having been dead several years, and 
himself the only surviving relation and the execu- 
tor, and residuary legatee to his effects. 

The first impression brought upon his mind, so 
soon as the lady of the house put the bag with the 
thirty pounds into his hand, was striking. He 
could not refrain before them all, from breaking 
forth into expressions of devout gratitude to Gad ; 
and falling upon his knees, with his eyes lifted up, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be God! haw gracious, 
how wonderful, thus to provide for my por people 
athome! The money will be their's again, He 
hastened home to his friend, to inform him of what 
had happened ; and so very full was his soul with 
joy upon this occasion, that as he entered his house, 
he cried vut, Praise God forever! Tell it in 
Gath; publish it in Askelon. Our God is a faith- 
fal God.” His host was astonished and for a 
moment thought him deranged. But when Mr. 
Thompson’s first paroxysms of joy had somewhat 
subsided, and he related the event, his friend, as 
well as himself found cause to say, ‘ What had 
God wrought?” 

God seeth not as man seeth. Ilis footsteps are 
often in the great deep and his ways past finding 
out. But although clouds and darkness are round 
about him, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne, Let his children trust in 
his providence and grace, assured that what they 
know not ow, they shall know hereafter. 

= Lond, Meth. Maz. 
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(The fullawing articie is ingerted at the request of one of ur 
juvenile aubsevihers.] From the Juvenile Gazette. 
HERVISM. 

A good old lady, in 1775 lived on the sea hoard, 
abouta day’s mareh from Boston, where the British 
army then was, By some unaccountable accident 

a rumor was spread, in the town and country, about 
there, that the Regulars were ona full march for 
the place, and w ouid probally arrive in three hours 
at fartherest. ‘This was after the battle af Lexing- 
ton; and all, as might be well supposed, was in sad 
confusion ; some were boiling with rage, and full of 
fight, some with fear and confusion, some hiding 
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their treasures, and others flying for life. Yn, his 
wild moment, when mast people in some way or 
other, were ‘rightened from their property, our 
heroine, who had two sons one about 19 years of 
age, and the other about [6, was seen by our in- 
formant, preparing them to ‘ilischarge their dnty. 

‘The eldest she was able to equip in fine style, she 
took ber hushand’s fowling piece, ‘made for duck 
or plover,’ (the goud man being absent on a coast- 
ing voyage to Virginia,) and with it the powder- 

horn and shot bag: but the fad thinking the duck 
and goose shot not quile the size to Kill | Regulars, 

his mother took a chizel, cut up her pewter spoons, 

and hammered them into sings, and put them into 
his bag, and he set off in great earnest, but thought 
ke would call one moment and see the parson, who 
said, ‘well done my brave bay ; God preserve you ;’ 
and on he wentin the way of bis duty. 

The youngest was importunate for his equip- 
ments, but his mother could find nothing to arm 
him with bat an old rusty sword ; the boy seemed 
rather unwilling to risk himself with this alone, but 
lingered in the street, in a state of hesitation, when 
his mother thus upbraided him; YonJoha [1***#*, 
what will your father say, if he hears that a child 
of his is afraid to meet the British? Go along: beg 
or borrow a san, or you will find one, child; some 
coward, J dare say, will be runniniz away, then 
take bis gan and march forward, aud if you come 
back, and I hear you have not behaved like aman, 
Eshall carry the blush of shame on my face to my 
grave, 

They both joined the march: and met the ene- 
my. A violent conflict ensued, but the villagers, 
came off victorious, and our herves returted to 
their homes amid shouts of applause, snd to the 
joy of their fond mother, 
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From the Sabbath School Herald. 
STORY OF LITTLE ASA. 

My Dear Coinonen:—The story which | 
mean to tell you, ofa litle boy named Asa, is a 
very interesting one. I linge that, with God's bles- 
sing, it may make some of you attend te the salva- 
tion of your own souls. [1 was told to me by a 
pious friend who was himself an eye witness to the | 
facts he related. Iwasa few months ago, (said 
my friend Mr. B s) on a visit to B——, a com- 
mercial town on the sea coast of Massachusetts. 
In this place, there was a revival of religion, and 
I was assisting the minister to declare to his people 
the gospel of Christ. As I sat in an apartment in 
the minister's house, early one morning, there came 
to the door a gentleman, who inquired if the min- 
ister was athome. [told him that he was not, 
and asked him to walk in and be seated. ‘This 
he refused to do, saying that he must go; but he 
appeared to linger, as though he was uawillng to | 
depart. YT again asked him to come in, and he 
again refused.—Suill he appeared to linger at the! 
door, Looking at him more natrowly, 1 saw that 
his eyes were filled with tears. T thought that per- 1 
haps the man was ansious for his soul, and asked { 
him if he wished to see the minister for any thing 
particular. [Je burst into tears and exclaimed, 
"Oh yes, my soul, my soul is lost forever.” On; 
being again urged to enter and converse upon the 
subject of his seul, be complied with ibe request, 

‘© And what,” said I, my friend, was the cause 
of making you thus anxious for your soul.” Oh | 
sir,” he replied, ‘my little son is now at homme, ! 
lying upon bis death bed! and it was what he said | 
to me this morning, that first made me think of my 
soul. Looking up in my face, as E went into his | 
room, he said, ‘Oh, my dear father, T thought bee ; 
this ta have been in heaven? This made me | 

think where ay soul would be if 1 died. Oh, why ; 
should God renove my dear little son who is so in- , 
nocent, and soller such a depraved wretch as myself 
tolive.’ As he said this, he again burst into tears, 
and he was greatly agitated. FT told him that he 
was a great sinner—that he had broken God's holy 
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i nauec looked as calm and ha 


‘school, he was never known to do o 


law, and had been all his life living in rebellion 
against him. I showed him how just and good 
this law was, and how guilty he was in violating 
i, “And yet my friend,” said J, “ there is still 
one way by which you may save your soul and be- 
come reconciled unto the Ged whom you have of+ 
fended: Jesus Christ died for sinners: ‘he was 
wounded for yourtransgressions,and bruised for your 
iniquities, and by his stripes you may be healed,’ 
Delay no longer to give your heart to this dear 
Saviour, who was nailed upon the cross for you, 
and you shall be saved.” 

I then gave him a small tract to read, called, A 
new tract, or the truth honestly told."—This he 
commenced reading with tears in his eyes. He 
continued reading it a few moments, and then burst 
out into these words, while his whole frame seem-- 
ed ayitated with emotion—" [tis 1; itis 1;" al- 
luding te the impenitent sinner, who is addressed 
in the tract. . 

After this, asthe minister did not return, he 
took up his hatand left. When the minister came 
home, I told him of the circumstance, and as he 
was engaged that afternoon, he asked me to go and 
see the man and his family, as soon as dinner was 
over. LT went and found the dear Sittle boy lying 
upon the bed, with his face turned towards the 
wall, His father and mother, and other of his 
friends, sat weeping around his bed. His mother 
told him that some one had come to talk with him, 
and asked him if he wished to be talked to. He 
said he did, and she turned him over on the bed, 
so that his face was now towards me. J] asked him 
if he loved the Lord Jesus? ‘Yes, oh yes,” 
was his reply. ‘Are you willing to die?” 
“Oh, yes if it is God’s will, Lam willing."—After 
some further conversation with him about Christ, 
from which I found that he was indeed a child of 
God, all in the room remained silent. Oh, how 
near did eternity then seem to me, as I gazed upon 
that little child who was so soon to leave the world. 
I felt as though it was indeed a solemn thing to die, 
and began to inquire of myself whether I was pre- 
pared for so awful a change. How little did the 
vanities and sinful pleasures of this world, seem to 
ne then, when death was so nigh at hand, Pre- 
sently, the father came up to me, and with a look 
of anguish, asked me to pray. 1 knelt down, and 
with feelings about as solemn as though £ stood be- 
fore the bar of God, prayed to our Father in heaven, 
that he would have mercy upon this afflicted family, 
and sanctify this affliction to the good of theirsouls. 

I visited the family several times after this, the 
father still remaining in the same state of mind, 
At last the child died, and the morning after his 
death, I again went to see the family. His little 
body was laid out upon a table, and his counte- 
ppy as though he had 
just fallen into a short sleep. []e had indeed fallen 
asleep in Jesus. Isat down by the side of his 
pious mother, and listened, with the deepest atlen- 
tion, while she told me the following facts respect- 
ing him. 

Little Asa, who at the time of bis death was only 
11 years old, had been a member of the Sabbath 
School for same time, While he remained in the 
rsay a wicked 
thing. All the scholars loved him, for he was so 
ready to do any thing to oblige them. And his 
teachers—they loved him for his docility, and his 
ready and cheerful attention to all they said to him, 
One day he came home from Sabbath School ‘and- 
church, and told his mother that she did not know 
how strange the sermon he had heard that morning 
made him feel. She asked him how it made him 
feel, Oh,” said he, ‘it made me feel so bad.” 
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On the afiernoon of the same day he appeared very 
desirous to atlend church, and went before the 
congregation had ussembled. From that day be 
appeared to bea changed boy. He had nowa love 
and a holy fear for Gor, which he never had before, 
and loved to be often engaged in reading his Bible, 
and in praying. A few days before he was taken 
sick, he wrote with a piece of chalk upon the door 
at the end of the large dining hall, (for his father 


rales E F : 
kept a sailor's boarding house in B——,) the word 


Dean, four times. The sailors coming in aud 
seeing this, were troubled, and asked who wrote 
that word upon the door.—His mother told them 
that Asa wrote it. Ee was inthe room at the time 
these remarks were mate, and rose from his seat 
and rubbed out all the words but one. 
word, Deatit, he suffered to remain. 

‘The next night he was taken ill very suddenly, 
and was considered quite dangerous thronghout the 
night. In the, morning his mother said to him, 
“ My son, did you know that you were very sick 
last night 7” “Oh, yes, mother,” said he, * fF was 
very sick.” “‘ Suppose,” continued she, ‘ you had 
died?” “Tthink,” was his reply, I should have 
been willing to have died if it was God's will? ‘ft 
is a great thing to die.” Yes, mother, I know it 
is a great thing to die.” 

Some time before his death, he had posted in one 
of his books, some lines which seemed lo be expres- 
sive of his feelings. They were all effaced except 
the two, following : 

Burdened with sin thes far Eeame, 
Aud no relief could tind. 

Many of these facts were related by the minister 
in the sermon which he preached in the church 
over his dead body. ‘The word which he chose for 
his text, was that word Draru, which the little boy 
had a few days ago, written upon the doors of the 
dining hall. [t was a solemn sermon, and we have 
reason to believe, that, besides strengthening 
Christians, it was the cause of turning more than 
oue sinner from the error of his ways. 

The Sabbath School children accompanied the 
body of their litle friend and brother, about two 
miles fram the tawn. Le waa carried farther, and 
there committed to the cold and silent tomb, where 
his body shall rest until the last truinp shall eall 
‘the carruptible to put on incorruplion, the mortal 
to put on immortality.” 

L leh the town with my feclings unusually touch- 
‘ed. J feltas though God had given me another 
solemn call lo prepare to meet him.’ I felt the 
importance of Sabbath School instruction—and I 
also felt for the soul of the father of this dear little 
child. When I lefi, he was still in his sins, with- 
out hope; but on my return to the place, some 
weeks after, he waa rejoicing in the Lord, ‘The 
sailors in his boarding house were very unruly, and 
were in the habit of often quarreling and fighting 
with each other, Before he loved the Lord, he 
used (to separate them with anger and abusive 
words; but now he would go up to them, and en- 
treat them not to quarrel with one another. God 
may make him the means of bringing downa great 
blessing upon their souls, 

Such was the interesting narrative my friend 
Mr, B——, told me; and [thought, my dear child- 
ren, that I would write itdown for your instruction, 
Has any litle boy or girl read over this history of 
little Asa?—let me ask him or her to think upon 
that word, Dear. My young friend, do you know 
what it isto die?—what it is to leave your dear 
father and mother, and all your dear friends, and 
Jay yourself down in the cold ground 1—Ah, think 
that you must notenly leave these dear friends, but 
that you must meet your God. Do you Jove and 
serve him? Have you had a new heart 2—then 
like little Asa you will go up to heaven and rest in 
the bosom of the same Jesus, who when on earth 
said,  Suifer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Are you an enemy of God? Do you 
refuse to love him and serve him—neglect tw pray 
to him, or when you do say your prayers, hurry 
them over, and think nothing of him?) Then you 
will have to meet him and be judged by him, and 
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That one! 


he will send you down to dwell with the devil and | 
his angels. 

My dear young friends, Death is a solemn thing. 
You must all die. Oh, do not read over this little 
history, and then go away to your pleasures and 
your sins, without resolving to give your souls to 
Christ. fear the words of one who wishes you 
well. Hear the words of God calling you to pre- 
pare to meet him. Go to your dear Saviour, and 
tell him what a sinver you are. Tell him how 
wicked and hard your heart is. Pray to him to 
give you a new heart; and then you will be pre- 
pared to die; then you will think of Death and meet 
it without fear, 
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DEAF. DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL, 
From Fetters of a Traveller, publishing in the Salem Gazette, 
we eopy the following extract.—Speakiag of the Deaf and 
Domb Asytun at Hartford, Con., he says: 
By far the most interesting subject, at present ia 
the institution, is the poor deaf, dumb, and bling 
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girl, whose situation has been descritied in so 
beautiful and affecting manner by Mrs, Sigourney. 
—Her name is Julia Brace ; aud she is a native of 
the immediate neighborhood of the asylum. She 
is the only instance of so great a misfortune, of 
which any record ig extant, except one European 
boy, by the name of James Mitchell. He was so 
irritable that few experiments could be tried for his 
benefit; but Julia Brace it is said has been mild and 
docile trom her childhood; although, when I saw 
her, from some temporary vexalion or indisposilion, 
she wag evidently somewhat out of temper. She 
was seated ata table, her needlework in her lap. 
“There is nothing disagreeable in her counte- 
nance, but her eyes forever closed, create a defi- 
ciency of expression, Her complexion is fair, her 
smile geutle and sweet, though of rare occurrence ; 
and her person somewhat bent, when sitting, from 
her habits of fixed attention 10 her work, Many 
strangers have waited fora long time to see ber 
thread her needle, which is quite a mysterious pro- 
cess, and ngver accomplished without the aid of the 
tongue.” 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor pa: 
rents, who had several younger children, to whom | 

yo she was in the habit ofshewing such offices of kind- 
ness, as her own afllicted state admitted. Not- 
withstanding her blindness, she early evinced a 
close observation with regard to articles of dress, | 
preferring among those which were presented her 
as gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When 
the weather became cold, she would occasionally 
kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, to feel 
whether the other children of the family were fur- 
nished with shoes and stockings, while she was 
without, and would express uneasiness at the con- 
trast. 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips of thin 
bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, which her 
father in his processes of making shoes rejected, 
she amused herself by constructing for her cat, 
bonnets and vandykes, nut wholly discordant with 
the principles of taste. Notwithstanding ber pecu- 
liar helplessness, she was occasionally left with the 
care of the young children, while her mother went 
out to the occupation of washing. It was on such 
occasions that little Julia evinced not only a mater- 
nal solicitade, but a skill in domestic legislation, 
which could not have been rationally expected. 
On one occasion she discovered that her sisters had 
broken a piece of crockery, and imitating what she 
supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow, But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the litte girl, and ascertaining 
that she wept, she immediately took her in her 
arms, and with the most persevering tenderness 
soothed her into goad humor and confidence. Her 
parents were at length relieved from the burden of 
her maintenance, by some charitable individuals 
who paid the expenses of her board with an elderly, 
matron, who kept a school for small children, [ere 
her sagacity was continually on the stretch to com- 
prehend the nature of their employment, and, as far 
ag possible, to imitate them, Observing that a 
great part of their time was occupied with books, 
she often held one before her sightless eyes with 
Jong patience. She would also spread a newspaper 
for her favorite kitten, and putting her finger on 
its mouth, and perceiving that it did not move like 
those of the scholars when reading, would shake 
the animal, to express displeasure at its indolence 
and obstinacy, These circumstances though tri- 
fling in themselves, reveal a mind active amid all 
the obstacles which nature had interposed, But 





her principal solace was in the employments of | 


needle-work and knitting, whieh she had learned 
atan early age to practice, She would thus sit 
absorbed for houra, until it became necessary to 
urge her to that exercise that is requisite to health. 
Counterpanes beautifully made by ber, of small 
pieces of’calico, were repeatedly disposed of, to aid 
in the purchase of ber wardrobe, And small por- 
tions of her work were sent by her benefactors ag 
presents into various parts of the union, to shew of 
what neatness of execution a blind girl was capable, 

[t was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, 


who from pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial 
of her sagacity by giving her their watches, and 
employing her to restore them to the right owner. 
They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strive to take the watch which did 
not belong to him,—but though she might at the 
same time hold two or three, neither stratagem or 
persuasion would induce her to yield either of them, 
except to the person from whom she had received 
it. ‘Phere seemed to be a principle in the tenacity 
with which she adhered to this system lo give every 
one his own, which may probably be resolved into 
that moral honesty, whieh has ever formed a con- 
spicuous part ofher character, ‘Though nurtured 
in extreme poverty, and after her removal fram the 
parental roof, in the constant habit of being im con- 
lact with articles of dress or food, which strongly 
tempted her desires, she has never been known to 
appropriate to herself, without permission, the most 
trifling object. Ina well educated child this would 
be no remarkable virtne; but ju one who has had 
the benefit of no moral training to teach her to re- 





j spect the right of property, and whose perfect 


blindness must often render it diflicul even to de- 
fine them, the incorruptible firmness of this innate 
principle is truly laudable. —There is also, connect- 
ed with it, a delicacy of fecling, or scrupulousaess 
of canscience, which renders it necessary in pre- 
senting her any gifi, to assure her repeatedly by a 
sign which she understands, that itis for dcr, ere 
she will consent to accept it, Application was 
made for her admission into the Asylum, and per- 
mission accorded by the Directors in 1825. 

As the abodes which from her curliest recollec- 
tion she had inhabited, were circumscribed and 
humble, it was supposed that at her first reception 
into the Asylum she would testify surprise at the 
coniparative spaciousness of the mansion. But she 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring the 
size of the apartments, and the height of the stair- 
cases; she even knelt, and smelled to the thresh- 
holds; and now, as if by the union ofa mysterious 
geometry with a powerful memory, never makes a 
false step upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong 
door, or mistakes her seat at the table. 

Among hey various excellencies, nealness and 
love of order are conspicuons. Fler simple ward- 
robe is systematically arranged, and it is impossible 
to displace a single articie in her drawers, without; 
her perceiving and restoring it, When the large 
baskets of clean linen are weekly brought from the 
laundress, she selects her own garments without 
hesitation, however widely they may be dispersed 
among the mass. Ifany part of her dress requires 
mending, she is prompt and skilful in repairing it, 
and her perseverance in that branch of economy 
greatly diminishes the expenses of her clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the donations 
of charitable visitants have been considerable in 
amount. These are depusited in a box with an in- 
scription, and she has been made to understand 
that the contents are devoted to her benefit. This 
box she frequently poises in her hand, and expres- 
ses pleasure when it testifies an increase of weight; 
for she has long since ascertained that money was 
the medium for the supply of her wants, and at- 
taches to ita proportionable value, 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular and 
consistent, yet occasionally some action occurs 
which it ia difficult to explain. One morning du- 
ring the past summer, while employed with ler 
‘needle, she found herself incommoded by the 
“warmth ofthe sau, She arose, opened the window, 
elosed the blind, and again resumed her work, 

At the tea table with the whole family, on send- 
ing her cup to be replenished, one was accidentally 
returned to ler, which had been used by another 
person, This she pereeived at the moment of 
| taking it into her hand, and pushed it from ber with 
some slight appearance of disgust, as if her sense 
of propricty had uot been regarded. There was 
lnot the slightest difference in the cups, and in this 
jinstance she seems endowed with a degree of pen- 
jetration not possessed by those in the full enjoy- 
ment of sight. 

Tersons most intimately acquainted with her 








habits, assert that she constantly regards the recur 
rence of the Sabbath, and composes herself to un. 
usual quietness, as if of meditation, er needle. 
work, from which she will not be debarred on other 
days, she never attempts to resort to; and this 
wholly without influence from those around ber, 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
‘and is, in this respect, both an example and re 
proof to those who for trifling inconveniences in 
dulge in repining, though sureounded by all the 
gifts of nature aud of fortune. ‘The genial influen- 
ces of spring wake her lone heart to gladness,~ 
and she gathers the first Mowers and even the young 
blades of grass, and iuhales their freshness with a 
delight bordering on transport. Sometimes when 
apparently in deep thayghl, she is ubserved to burst 
into laughter, as if her associations of ideas were 
favorable not only to cheerfulness but to mirth, 
‘The society of her Jemale companions atthe Asylum 
is soothmg to her feelings ; and their habitual kind 
oflices, the guiding of their arm in her walks, or 
the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 
in her demonstrations of gratitude and friendship, 
Not long since, one of the pupils was sick,—but it 
waz not supposed that amid the multitude who sur- 
rounded her the blind girt was conscions of the ab- 
sence of a single indtvidual.—A physician was 
ealled, aud the Superintendent of the female de- 
partment, who has acquired great penetration inte 
the idioms of Julia's character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profes. 
sion by pressing a finger upon her pulse. She im- 
mediately arose, and taking his hand, led him with 
urgent solicilude of friendship to the bed-side of 
the invalid, and placiug his hand upon her pulse, 
displayed an affecting confidence in his powers of 
healing. As she has herselfnever been sick since 
early childhood, it is the more surprising that she 
should so readily comprehend the efficacy and be- 
nevolence of the medical profession.—It would be 
easy to relate other remarkable circumstances re- 
specting her, but itis not desirable that this article 
shonld be so far extended as to fatigue the reader. 


a Re 
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From the Episeopal Reeorde 
HISTORY OF DAVID DORLON, =: 
A DEAF MUTE, 

Extract from a sermon preached at Hempstead, L. I, Feb: 
ruary 6, 1831, on the occasion of Ais death, By the 
Rev. RicHarp D, Habu, 

David Dorion, son of Gilbert and Rebecca Dor- 
lon, was born the 20th of November, 1810, in the 
town of Hempstead, Long Island. It- is thought 
he was born’ with the faculty of hearing and thus 
was not deaf by any malconformation of his organs. 
When he was about three months old, he had an 
affection of his head ; from that time his parents bo- 
gan to date his deafness. At times, he appeared 
to manifest some signs of hearing, and his parents 
thought that occasionally he could hear very loud 
noises. This hawever might have proceeded from 
{ the vibration of the air, or iS concussion, occasion. 
ing a sensation on the body; and this with the deaf 
and dumb, isthe manner in which they know when 
it thunders, Any loud report or noise invariably 
affects them in this manner, and is thus a mode of 
hearing. 

As David Dorlon increased in ygars, he began to 
manifest the usual characteristics of the deaf mute 
—irritabitity of disposition, curiosity, ingenuity, a 
great desire to learn and become acquainted with 
the names, nature, origin and causes of things, &c. 
inquisitive to the last degree, and meeting with 
continued disappointment, would often turn away 
with every appearance of heart-sickening disgust 
and yexation. Who can contemplate a fellow 
being in such a forlorn condition, and not from the 
heart pity and sympathize with him; shut up ashe 
must be in the dark world within him, and behold- 
ing all around him in dumb silence, as an inexpli- 
cable mystery! He was occasionally in the habit 
of accompanying the children of the family toa 
school in the vtcinily of the paternal abode, and 
there frequently attempted making letters and 
writing, and wanted to know and understand what 
these things meant; but alas! there was no mode 
of communicating knowledge and ideas in the coote 
pass of the schoolmuster’s ability. | This was for a 
long time a source of rexation to him, and when he 
sought light from his play mates, he was stil! 
obliged to turn away and continue enshrouded in 
all his preceding darkness! He was also in the 
practice of attending this church, and while oceu- 
pying yonder seat, beside his parents, demeaned 
himeclf much better than many in full possession 
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of all their coporeal and mental senses. He seemed 
to pay attention, from the fixed aye, the composed 
body, and the different positions that occur during 
our worship. As by the absence of the celestial 
gift of hearing, the deafand dumb, ualess instructed 
by art; remain ignorant of the Deity; of divine 
things; of right and wrong; of virtue and vice ; 
go was it during the dark night of his qwilderness 
state, with David. No longer than last October, 
he confessed to hia affectionate mother, that he 
knew prior to his entering the Asylum of the 
Deafand Duinb, no more of God than a cow! On 
this point, however, I shall more fully speak in con- 
cluston. 

His parents hearing of the Asylum, and the re- 
sult of instruction there, came to the resolution of 
sending their beloved boy thither for trial. It was 
on the fourth day of February, 182), that he was 
entered asa learner, prior to the removal of the 
pupils to she present elegant, commodious, healthy, 
and convenient edifice. Fer a short time he 
boarded in the family of Horace Loofborrough, one 
of the teachers, who soon became attached to 
David, from several good points in his character ; 
which attachment was greatly strengthened by sub- 
sequent events, and unfoldings of mind and char- 
acter, 

‘To show in the clearest manner the effect of the 
system of instruction pursued in this institution, 
it will be necessary to state the wohale amount of lime 
spent by our voung friend in his studies, and de- 
ducting the time lost on various accounts, vacations, 

*7@t6..we have left one year, six months, and two 
weeks, It should algo be mentioned that in the 
beginning of this time, he was not perfectly con- 
‘tented from home, and therefore did uot make any 
very remarkable progress. All that he acquired 
was probably in the course of one year ora little | 
more; in that space he became able to read the 
Bible tolerably well, and to understand its plainer 
parts—to write his ideas and to hold communica- 
tion, by writing, with his parents and friends. 

And here asa proper place, 1 lay before you 
from his writing books, and papers, which I have 
been perusing, hiy last efforts, only three weeks 
before his death. Next Saturday is the wenty- 
fifth of this month; this month is December. ‘fhe 
twenty-filth of December is called Christmas, 
“Christmas is holy day. Every body prays very 
Jpiously on Christmas, and thanks God, because 
Jesus Christ was born on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 














bor, 1830 years ago. Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God. -He came on-the earth and was born asa 
babe, and he grew and announced the words of 
God to wen to render them better and save their 
souls. For men were wicked since Adam our first: 
father has sinned against God. Every year ou 
Christrnas many persons call on their friends after 
they have been in churches; they say to the Jadies 
and gentleman, I wish you a happy Christmas ; 
every lady and gentleman answers, I thank you. 
They shake hand, they rejoice together, and they 
spend the evening in conversing together. If you 
meet any of your acquaintances, on Christmas, sir, 
or madam, or miss, and if any body says to you, I 
wish you a happy Christmas, you must answer, | 
am mach obliged to you, or T thank you.” And 
just before New Year's day, the following occurs 
in his writing book also, ‘Now itis the year 
1830. This year will end very soon; next Satur- 
day, afler twelve o’clock at night, the next year 
will begin. Tt will be the year 1831. ‘The first 
month of the year is January. The first day of 
January is'called New Years day; next Saturday 
will be ihe first of January, Every year people 
rejoice on thatday. ‘They goto churches to thank 
God who has grated thetn food, raiment, habita- 
tion, knowledge during the year, After that they 
go te visit their parents, relatives, friends and ac- 
quaintances, and they say, I wish you a happy new 
yenr ; or I wish you the compliments of the season, 
The gentlemen bow to the ladies, they stay alittle, 
they drink wine or coffee, and eat some good 
things.” 

As he became acquainted with language, (as the 
signs of ideas and things,) his mind began quickly 


‘Was wrong, 


to unfold, and the powets of comprehension were 
wonderfully brought into action. ‘Ihe various re- 
ligious exercises of the Institution are well caleu- 
lated, under God, to produce impressions of a 
fioral and pious nature on the opening minds of its 
pupils, and it would seem that our young friend in 
the sequel profited more or less by them. ‘Phe 
Gospel of salvation is preached to them by the inter- 
preting signs; they ask God's blessing at their 
reals, and return Him thanks, by signs trom their 
teacher, and the eyes of all are fixed ou him. Tt 
is also the same in prayer. Interesting spactacle ! 
thus lo see them louking up to and acknowledging 
the Father of all! Oua part of the Lord's day they 
engage in a Bible Siesson, and sume plain, moral 
practical, and interesting story is read and explain 
ed, which they are required to commit to writing 
and of these are several specimens in David's 
books. During my late visit Lwas informed by Mr. 
L. the principal teacher, that he was for several 
weeks previous to his death uncommonly delighted 
with the Bible Lesson, and particularly with the 
very affecting and interesting story of Joseph and 
his brethren, and by his quéstions evinced a great 
interest in and a knowledge of the whole. 

But the most affecting and interesting marks of 
an enlightened mind; of the operations of divine 
grace on that mind; of an awakened conscience ; 
a decp sense of sin and guilt and human depravity 
and deserts; of sorrow and repentance for the past; 
concern for former ignorance ; fear of evil and bad 
ways, and a true faar of God, the maker and judge 
of all, and of hope in the blessed Redeemer of the 
world, were exhibited last October, during his stay 
under the paternal roof, He made use of his slave 
freely, and expressed his feelings aud ideas much 
to this effect to his dear mother.‘ He wondered 
they had not sent him to school before—meaning 
the Asylum—to learn what he now knew, he was 
so pleased and evcourayed—was glad he went to 
school, if he had nat, shauld have continued so ig- 
norant, would nol have known more than the cows; 
acknowledged be knew nothing about God till he 
went tothe school. He now hada kuawledge of 
the holy Sabbath ag a command of God, and a day 
of rest and religion, It was to be employed in 
going to church, in prayer, in reading the Bible, 
and nota duing any kind of unnecessary work, it 
hurt him to see work done on that day, which was 
not needful. {le was now distressed when he saw 
any one in a passion and by signs showed them it 
Tle confessed that he felt a fear to go 
to bed at night, for he had been so wicked, done 
so many bad things; often got in a passion, but he 
had found there was a Saviour to sare him from 
his fears and sins, and he trusted and believed in 
Him to help and save him.” [is hatred of wick- 
eduess was shown also at the time during what is 
called on this island, the sheep pusturing, on the 
plains, We accompanied his father to the place, 
(about four miles from his residence) bul such was 
the conduct and behavior of some of the people, 
that he left the scene and returned home. 

Although Ido not say that all the foregoing con- 
stitute the most decided and brightest evidence of 
a state of acceptance with God, through Christ, 
yet we may and will charitably hope, that he did 
experience something of that brokenness of heart 
and contrition of spirit, which, through the glorious 
offering of the cross, constitute that sacrilice with 
which God is well pleased and will in uo wise re- 
lect. 

I come now to speak of his last illness and ap- 
parently peaceful end, He was seized with his 
mortal complaint, chiefly in his head, about the 29th 
of December last, but was not alarmingly ill until 
Jan, the i4th. His sister was favored to be with 
him to kis last: moments, from the morning of the 
next day until six o’elock on Monday, the 16th, 
when the immortal spirit sped its mysterious fight 
to the regions of eternity! Ivom her I have eb- 
tained the following particulars, as well as some- 
thing from Miss Stanbury, one of the female teach- 
ers, When it was evident that his end was fast 
approaching, his sister could not repress her emo- 
tions, which he seeing, earnestly entrealed her by 





signs not to be troubled or weep. He was willing. 
to dic, and did not wish to live. His countenance 
at the same time assuming a bright and cheerful 

and heavenly expression, as though the prospect 
before him was sweet and cheering. Miss Stan- 
bury engaged in vocal prayer over him, and she 
was struck with the heavenly appearance of hig 
features and the piercing aud pentrating eye, as 
thoughts visions reached into those blessed abodes 
prepared for the blood-washed purchase of the 
Lamb of Gad. Several of the pupils were standing 
round the dying bed of their companion, and held 
a inutual communication by their signs, the pur- 
port of which was as follows, ‘ The angels are 
here waiting to carry his soul to heaven. He is 
going to heaven, for he looks so happy and smiles, 
{le sees Heaven!" Such was the last hour of this 
iuteresting youth! such the company and conver- 
sation around his mortal couch! And in his life 
and death, such as we have now scen, the glorious 
result of the gift of God to some fellow Christians,. 
in communicating knowledge, to the deaf mute, 
For some months past his own family perceived a 
material change in his disposition, indicating more 
goodness, Aud FE was informed by Mr. L. the 
chief teacher, that during his late heavy aflliciion, 
and after the death of two lovely children in one 
week, this youth manifested great kindness, con- 
cern and affliction, and endeavored to render him 
every servico in his power. He is now gone from 
all those inconveniences which must have more or 
less followed him while an inhabitant of time, and 
rendered the present state of being more or fess 
uncomfortable and irksome; and Firust we shall 
not miss him on that glorious morning when we 
shall all, both righteous aud wicked, return toa 
perfect organization of onr corporeal and mental 
system, and when each one of us shall be judged’ 
to everlasting Hfe, or eternal death. : 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Daplist Tract Magazine, 
FRIENDSHIP. 

|} Itwas inthe year 18—, I was ona visit in the 
; State of New York. Shortly aller my arrival, ‘I’, 
(L——,a young inan from Philadelphia, came to 
iseltie at the same place. He had been a clerk in 
ithe employ of a firm ¢o which my father belonged 
in Philadelphia, and had been induced to remove 
{to an establishment belonging to the concern, and 
{situated not far from the river Delaware, near a 
istream which emptied therein. It was here, as I 
have mentioned, that our acquaintance began. As. 
we both lodged in the same house, we soon became 
intimate; this intimacy ripened into a firm and 
mutual friendship, which time and years of scpara- 
tion, have not diminished, 

The part of the country of which I am speaking, 
was rugged and wild, ‘The hand of industry had 
been exerted here and there with effect. Sume 
occasional spots were under tolerable cultivation ; 
the settlements were few and scattered. A small 
number of families of some wealth and respectabili- 
ty, were inferspersed among a population chicfly 
poor; and whose principal employment was, get- 
ting Lumber to raft down the Delaware River, 


whenever. the water was sufficiently high to float it 
safely to fide water. Phe family in Jarl mar feinnd ; 


and myself resided, was one of respectability, that 
had emigrated from one of the Eastern States; it, 
consisted of the gentleman, his wife, her sister, and: 
three children. The two ladies were professing 
christians, and amiable and intelligent women, At 
the period of our first acquaintance, neither my 














friend or myself had any pretensions topicty. Our 
‘enjoyments had not, at this time, the delightful 
boat 2M Nati ae hat am On factas 
auyanee OFT rete hem. £ 





were similar; together we read and admired the 
the same authors; together we wandered over the 
wild scenery that spread its rude eachantments 
around us; now climbing the rugged precipice to 
obtain a more distant prospect; and anon, thread- 
ing the tangled margin of the roaring stream, to 
catch a more distinct view of the foaming flood 
below. 

Thus passed the few first months of our acquain- 
tance, ‘Ihe time came for our separation, and I 
was about to take my departure for that city, in 
which my friend had partaken of all the gairy and 
dissipation in which young men usually indulge, 
without, perhaps, having reached that extreme 
height, at which the votaries of pleasure sometimes 
arrive, 

Knowing my youth and inexperience in the ways 
of the world, he cave me such advice as he supposed 
would prevent my falling into those enares which 
beset the unweary on their first entranec into life, 
and particularly if their debué bo made in a city. 
During our separation, we had frequent intercourse 
by letter; and the manner in which the various 
;dissipationg steal upon the unwary, were set forth 
in his correspondence; and | was guarded against 
falling into temptation. As my friend was my 
Senior, and had travelled the same road he was 
warning me to avoid, I received his advice with 
becoming credence. 3 

His sage counsel, together with the principles 
imbibed from my education, were, by the blessing 
of God, the means of keeping me from falling into 


the usual follies of youth. During my stay in 
Philadelphia, there was a revival among the con- 
gregation that worshipped at--— Church. Curi- 
osity Jed me to atlend one of the meetings; and I 
have reason to bless the Almighty that L went; for, 
on that night I heard as [ never before heard. A 
serious concern was aroused within my breast, and 
I found no peace until I found it through the peace 
speaking blood of Jesus. Having found, as I 
thought the value ofa Saviour, I ardently desired 
that others might be partakers of the same joys that 
filled my own bosom. Accordingly I wrote to my 
young friends on the all-important subject of 
Religion. Among the number I addressed on this 
interesting occasion, was my bosom friend, T’. L, 
What was my delight to find that he foo had about 
the same time become the happy subject of divine 
grace, through the instrumentality of a travelling 
minister who had appointed a meeting some miles 
distant, but whither my friend went with the family 
mentioned in the commencement of this narrative. 
Ye that know the value of a Saviour can tel] the 
joy TE felt on receiving those happy tidings. Not 
long after, I had the happiness of again meeting 
my friend. Our intercourse for atime was more 
frequent, and our pleasures greatly increased. The 
providence of God at length separated us, and he, 
who had long been my intimate companion, is note, 
a preacher of the gospel in one of the Western 
States. How true is it, that God works in various 
ways, to accomplish the same end. My friend was 
brought from a populous city, the seat of science 
and christian privileges, to a retired part of an ad- 
joining State, where christians were few, and the 
SAGA ot covEe aM PESES ell hil HEE OINT NS 
spot, I was remored to the populous and privileged 
city he had left, thereto experience, as 1 trus?, the 
same blessing of divine mercy.— Dieu me ae aa 


May God guide me. 
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NARRATIVE, 


THE PERSEVERING PURITAN. 
Extracted: from Gillies’ Historical Collections. 


Old Mr. Studley was a lawyer in Kent, of about 





| 


‘he fell into hell. 





O0l. ayear, He was a great enemy to the power 
ofrcligion, and a hater of those that were then called 


Puritans. His son followed his steps, until! the Lord 
awakened him as followeth. The young man was 
at London, and being drunk in company, and going 
late at night to his lodgings, fell into a cellar, and 
in the fall was seized with horror, for he thought 
Tt pleased God he took little harm, 
but lay there some time in a drunken state, his 
body being heated with what he drank, and his soul 
awakened, so that he thought he was actually in 
hell, 


After he was come to himself, and had returned 


home to Kent, he fell into melancholy, and betook 


himself to read and study the Scriptures, and to 
much prayer; which atlength his father perceived, 
and fearing he would turn Puritan, was troubled, 
and deakt roughly with bim, making him dress his 


horses, which he humbly and cheerfully sabmitied 
todo. When his 





was wont to read by fire-light ; and long after tuld 
a friend, that while he was dressing bis father's 


horses in his frock, and reading by fire-light, he 


had those comforts and joys from the Lord, that he 
had scarce experienced since. 

His father seeing those means ineffectual, re- 
solved to send him into France, that by the light- 
ness of that country his melancholy might be cured. 
Ue went, and being at his own disposal, the Lord 
guiding, he placed himself in the house of a godly 
Protestant minister ; and between them, afler they 
were acquainted, (and such is the likeness of saving 
grace in different subjects, that a little time will 
serve for Christians to be acquainted) there grew 
great endearment. He made great progress in 
speaking the language, and his father expecting 
an account from the gentleman with whom he lived 
of his speaking French, he sent itto him; butsoon 
after, he had orders to return home. The father 
directing, or the son intreating, his landlord came 
with him into England, and both were welcomed 
at the father’s house, he nat knowing that his son's 
landlord was a minister. At last, the father found 
the French gentleman and his son at prayers, was 
angry and sent him away. 

Then Mr. Studley, having interest in a person 
of honor,a lady at White-hall, and his son now by 
his education being accomplished for such an em- 
ployment, prevailed with ber to take bim for her 
gentleman, to wait upon her in her coach. ‘The 
father thought by a court life to drive away his 
son’s melancholy, as he called his seriousness in 
religion. ‘I'he Jady had many servants, some given 
to swearing and rudeness, whom this young gentle- 
man would take upon him to reprove with that 
prudence and gravity, that sin was abashed before 
him. Tfany of the servants were ill employed, and 
heard him coming, they would say, Let us cease, 
or be gone, for Mr. Studley is coming. After a 
year’s time, his father waited on the lady to inquire 
of hisson’s behavionr, She answered, that she was 
glad she had seen his son, lhe had wiought such a 
teformation in her family. She, that had formerly 
been troubled with unruly servants, by his prudent 
carriage, was now as quiet in her house, as if she 
had lived ina private family in the country. Upon 
receiving this information, the father stormed, 
‘What, will he make Puritans in White-hall ? 
He told the Jady that was no place for his son, that 
he would take him with him, which, to her trouble, 
he did, When he had him at home in Kent, as his 
last refuge, he thought of marrying him; and to 
this end found outa tnateh which he thought fit fer 
his ends, to stifle the work of religion in his son. 
One evening, he bade him put on his best clothes 
the next morning, and ordered his servant to make 


father perceived he sat up late 
at night reading his Bible, he denied him candle- 
light; but being allowed a fire in his chamber, he 


ready their horses, and himself to wait on them. 
When they were riding on the way, he bade the’ 

servant ride before, and spoke to his son to this 

purpose: ‘Son, you have been a great grief to me, 
and having used much means to reclaim you from 
this way you are in to no purpose, | have one more 
remedy to apply, in which, ifyou comply with me, 
I shall settle my estate upon you: else you shall 
never have a groat of it. Fam riding to sucha 
gentleman’s house, to whose daughter L intend to 
marry you.’ The son said little, knowing that 
family to be profane, but went with his father, who 
before had been there on the same errand, They 
were entertained nobly; he had a sight of the 
young lady, a great beauty, and fell much in lore 
with her. When they had taken their leave, and 
were on their way home, the father asked the son 
what he thought of the young lady, He answered, 

‘There is no man living but must be taken with 

lsuch an one;' but he feared she would not like 

shim. ‘The father bid him take no care for that, 

‘Phe wooing was not long: at three weeks end they 

both went to London, to buy things for the wed- 

ding. 

i The father had charged that, in the time of 
wooing at the house of the young lady’s father, there 
should be no swearing nor debauchery, lest his son 
should be discouraged. Wedding clothes were 
bought, the day came, and the young couple were 
married. At the wedding dinner at the young 
lady’s father’s house, the mask was taken off; they 
fell to drinking healths and swearing among their 
cups; and, among others, the bride swore an oath; . 
at which the bridegroom, as a man amazed, rose 
from the table, stepped forth and went to the stable, 
took a horse, none observing it, (all were busy with- 
in) and rode away, not knowing what to do. He 

| bewailed himself, as he rode along, as undone, and 

deservedly; for that he had been so taken in lore, 
and the business so hurried on in design, he said 
he had at that time restrained prayer, and slackened 
his communion with God ; when, as in that grand 
affair of his life, he should have been doubly and 
trebly serious ; andso might thank himself that he 
was utterly undone. He sometimes thought of 
riding quite away: at last, being among the woods, . 
he led his horse into a solitary place, tied him toa 
tree in his distress, and betook himself to prayer 
and tears, in which he spent the afiernoon. ‘The 
providence of God had altered his argument of 
prayer, which was now for the conversion of his 
new married wife, or he was undone. ‘Fhis he 
pressed with tears a great part of the afternoon, and 

did not rise from prayer without good hope of being 

heard. 

Atthe house of the bride there was hurry enough; 
messengers (after they mised the bridegroom) 
were sent every way, No news of him could be. 
obtained: he was wrestling, as Jacob once was, at 
Peniel. In the evening he returned home, and 
inquiring where his bride was, went up to her, and 
found her in her chamber pensive enough, She 
asked him if he had done well to expose her to 
scorn and derision all the day. He entreated her 
to sit down upon acouch there by him, and he 
would give her an account of what he had been 
doing, and tell her the story of his whole life, and 
what the Lord, through grace, had done for him. 

He went over the story here above mentioned with 











many beautiful particulars, with great affection and 
tears, the food-gates of which had been opengd in 
the wood, and often in the relation would say, tA? ough 
grace, God did so and so for me. When he had 
told her his story, she asked him what he meant 
by those words so often used in the relation of his 
| life, “ through grace,” so ignorantly had she been 
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educated ; and asked him, if he thought there was 
no grace for her, who was so wretched a stranger 
to God. Yes, my dear, said he, there is grace for 
you, and that I hove been praying for this day in 
the wood, and God hath heard my prayer and seen 
my tears: let us sow go together to him about it. 
Then they kneeled down by the couch side, and 
he prayed, and such weeping and supplication was 
there on both sides, that when they were called 
down to supper, they had hardly eyes to see with, 
so swelled were they with veeping. At supper, the 
bride’s father, {according to his custom) swore. 
Tho bride immediately said, .‘ Father, I beseech 
you, swear not.’ At which the bridegroom’s father 
in a rage rose from table: ‘What, says he, is the 
deviiin him! Hath he made his wife a Puritan 
already ? and swore bitterly, that he would rather 
set fire with his own hands, to the four corners of 
his fair built house, than ever he should enjoy it; 
and accordingly he did: for when he made Ins will, 
he gave his son (when he should die) ten pounds 
to cut off his claim, and gave hig estate to several 
persons, of whom a Dr, Reeves was one; and not 
long after died. 

Dr. Reeves sent for the gentleman, paid him his 
ten pounds, told him he had been a rebellious son, 
and had disobliged his father, and might thank 
himself, He received the money, and nieckly de- 
parted, 

His wife (the match was so huddled up) had no 
portion promised, at least that he knew of; so that 
she was also deserted by her friends, only having 
two hundred pounds in her hands that had been 
given her bya grandmother, with which they stock- 
eda farm iu Sussex, where the writer of these me- 
moirs hath often been, and seen her, who had been 
highly bred, in her red waistcoat milking her cows. 
She was exceedingly cheerful, and was now be- 
come the great comforter and encourager of her 
husband. ‘God,’ said she, ‘hath had mercy on 
me, aud any pains I can take are pleasant.’ 

There they lived some years with much comfort, 
and had several children.— After about three years, 
he was met in Kent, on the road, by one of the 
tenants of the estate, and saluted by the name of 
landlord, Alas! said he, Iam none of your land- 
lord. Yes, you are, said the tenant, I know more 
of the settlement than you do, Your father, though 
aecunning lawyer, could not alienate the estate 
from you, whom he had made joint- purchaser. 
Myself and some other tenants know it, and have 
refused to pay any money to Dr. Reeves. I have 
sixteen pounds ready for you which I will pay to 
your acquittance, and this will serve you to wage 
Jaw with them. He was atmazed at thin wonderful 
providence, received the money, sued for his estate, 
and ina term or two recovered it,‘ He that loseth 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall find it.” 
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WARRATIVE., 


From the Sabbath Sehool Herald, 
A SABBATIL SCHOOL SCHOLAR, 


Not many weeks since, I was sitting in my room, 
one Saturday morning, busy in studying out a por- 
‘tion of the Scriptures, which I was to bring before 

my class, on the succeeding Sabbath, My mind 

| was filled with its preciousness, and I was reaching 
after some more successful plan, by which I might 
/preeant its truths to my scholars, so that they too 
lwould regard it ‘as tnore than their necessary 
food." ‘There was a gentle tap at the door, and a 
litle boy entered, whom it had for sometime been 
my privilege to instruct, and in whose improvement, 
both intellectual and religious, I enjoyed arich re- 
ward fur my labors. 

Come in Samvel,” said T, “ you are usually a 
welcome visitor, and particularly are you so this 
morning, for I have no special’ business to prevent 
my sitting here and enjoying along talk with you.” 

“But F cannot stay for much of a talk now, sir,” 
said Samuel, with a concerned countenance; ‘I 
have come to bega favor of you.” 

“That,” said [, ‘1 shall love to grant to a boy 
who is so reasonable in his requests as | have ever 
found you tobe, Pray what will you have, Samu- 
el?” 

“T do not want any thing, sir,” said he, “only 
that you will be so very good as to go with me to 
visita Sabbath School scholar who is very sick, and 

I fear is going to die." 

‘* Most cheerfully,” said I, ‘and we will set off 
at once, if you will conduct me to his home.” 

“ Yes sir,” said the child; ‘but I must Ict you 
know before hand, that it ia near three miles to 
where he Jives, and I suppose also, you are not 
acquainted with him.” 

“The walk is not too long for me, Samuel,” I 
replied; ‘and perhaps as we are on the way to his 
home, you can give me some account of him.” 

“ Most gladly, sir,” said the animated boy, as he 
took up his hat, and we passed down into the street, 
bendiog our course in the direction of the sick child. 

Te was a clear, cool morning, and I was enjoying” 
an invigorating walk with a little boy who was lead- 
ing me on an errand of mercy, the thought of which 
rendered the exercise doubly delightful, Samuel 
was aboy of no ordinary stamp. He possessed an 
ardent generous mind, and in point of intellect and 
attainments, had already advanced far beyond his 
years; and toall that was atiractive in this child of 
promise, was added the crowning gem of piety. He 
had been early sanctified, and learned to fear the 
Lord in his youth, and was in most respects an ex 
ample of safe imitation to his associates. As soon 
as he could read intelligibly, he was sent to the Sab- 
bath School, and of all the instructions of the week, 
there were none which he loved and attended ta 
with so much delight, as those which he received 
then. Through his influence, many little boys had 
been brought into the school, and of this number 
was the sick child, whom we were now on our way 
to visit, Samucl’s account of him was as follows : 

‘T have now heen 60 long acquainted with Wil. 
liam S——, that I regard him as a very dear friend, 
and I seldom feel happier than when in his compa- 
ny,—he is so gentle and good, and always striving 
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to set a good example for his companions. But once 
he was very different, and I do believe he was the 
wickedest boy in the whole village, Every body 
called him " wieked Bill," and he was scarce known 
by any other name. I used to see him sometimes, 
but always shunned him because it wasso dangerous 
to be jn his company, One day a large number of 
boys were playing on the common and '* wicked 
Bill,” had been trying to join with them, but none 
of thein had any fancy for his company, and were 
shuaning him almost as they would the plague, He 
stood bracing himself against onc of the posts of the 
railing, where I first saw him, and his countenance 
expressed so much unhappiness, that J could not but 
feel my pity awakened for him, and I drew near and 
entered into conversation with him, I found him 
to be. indeed quite as miserable as his countenance 
indicated. But there was something in his whole 
appearance, that greatly drew my heart towards 
im, and fed me to hope thathe might be persuaded 
to forsake his evil courses, and become a good and 
happy boy. I determined from that time to seek his 
company, instead of shunning it, and do all in my 
power to win him away from the path he was walk- 
ingin. Billliked me very well, but did not sccm at 
all disposed to forsake his old ways, and was per- 
petually quarreling or ranning into mischief, or 
doing something improper, so that I was often 


ashamed and almost afraid to be found in his com-! 


pany. Lthoughtif J could persuade him to go to the 
Sabbath School, it would be taking a great step 
towards his reformation, and FE determined at all 
events, to try. 

One day, | met him strolling along the road-side, 
just below tis father’s house, wantonly pelting some 
geese, I hegged him to desist, and asked him what 
pleasure he found in such wanton acts of cruelty ? 
He said, ‘none at all Samuel,” appearing quite 
surprised to discover that he was actually harming 
the poor creatures, [le said he was only trying to 
divert his mind, and was not aware what it was he 
was doing, By little and litthe he entered into a 
foug conversation with me, and finally acknow- 
fledged that he was very wretched, and supposed he 
must always remain so, for he was all the while 
going along in the way of his own choice. I told 
him I did not believe le understood how to make 
himself happy since he had been trying so long, and 
had quite failed of his object; but that there was a 
plan which I should like to propose to him, which 1 
fiad ne doubt would be more successful than any 
thing he had attempted. He begged to know what 
it was. [told him it was simply to leave his idle 
fiabiis and become indust,ious and forsake his 
practice of wandering and playing about on the 
Sabbath and wasting its precious hours, and join 


himself to the Sabbath School, where he would both | 


be well instrected and find enough to do that was 
profitable and pleasant. He curled his lip at me 
with a great deal of scorn.as he reylied : “ Samuel., 
I shall never disgrace myself by going to the Sab- 
bath School. My father is not so poor as to be 
obliged to place me for instruction among the host 
of beggar children, that are gathered there every 
Sunday, Instead of being happier, I should be 
infinitely more wretched than I am now." I told 
him that he was altogether mistaken about it; that 
though it was indeed true that poor children were 
gathered into the Sabbath School, the rich were 
gathered there also, and were very happy in being 
instructed with them. T told him, that many boys 
were in the school, whom he: was not ashamed to 
associate with on other days of the week, and that 
he had far Jess reason to be ashamed to meet with 
them for the purpose of instruction on the Sabbath. 
But the thought of going tothe Sabbath School was 
very revolting to his feclings, and I entered into a 
long argument with him on the merits of the institu- 
tion, and on the propriety of the rich and poor child~ 
ren meeting at the same place and time for instruc+ 
tion. I finally succeeded in obtaining his promise 
to go with me on the next Sabbath. He came ace 
cordingly, though with evident reluctance, and I 
accompanied him to the school, He seemed 
pleased to find every thing so different from what 


he had expected, and he concluded at last to be-! 
come & regular member of it. Since that time he! 
has been an altered boy. It is now more than a; 
year since he first entered the school, and, until he! 
was taken sick two weeks ago, bis seat has never | 
been vacant, and he has usually been first in his, 
place, ready for the exercises of the school. The; 
instruction he hag received has been evidently; 
blessed to the good of his soul: and he has never: 
ceased to thank me for persuading him to go to that, 
place, where God has had merey upon hit. 

«But poor William ia sick now,” continued ; 
Samuel, in his engagedness to make me acguainted 
with every thing respecting his friend,—" and, I} 
fear, isgoing to die; for I’m told the Doctor speaks: 
very discouragingly about him. He looked very 
pale and ill yesterday, when [saw him, but he did 
not feel concerned about being sick: he said it was 
better to be in the hands of God, than to depend | 
upon ourselves,” dec. | 

Before I was aware of it, we drew near to the! 
house of the sick child. Samuel's lengthened | 
account of him had completely beguiled the dise| 
tance, and awakened in my mind an interest in his; 
case, Which I had not anticipated. 

As we entered his chamber, the pale countenance 
of the sick child brightened at the sight of his 
friend, and he beckoned him to come near and sit 








close beside him. Samuel did go, and told hiny he 
had brought Mr. ——tosee him. Le reached his 
other hand with much affection, and said, “ Sir, I 
am very glad to see you.’ I inquired, ‘are vou 
comfortable in this hour of weakness and suffer- 
ing?” I am,? said be, “very comfortable, 
through God's mercy; Iam willing all should be 
determined by hin. His great forbearance has 
kept me out of hell-torments, which I had richly 
[deserved long ago, for Iam very sensible that I 
have been a much greater sinner than boys of my 
age usually are, I was going on with a high hand in 
sin, when God mercifully arrested my course. It] 
was the Sabbath School,’ said he, “the blessed , 
Sabbath School,” —— failing to add more by the 
deep emotions which were awakened and choked 
his utterance. ‘But how,’ said I, “have you 
tearned to silence your anxieties and acquire such 
a degree of confidence as you feel?’ ** Because, 
my hopes are resting on the Rock of Ages: and,” 
said he, tarning to Samuel, T learned where that 
rock is, in the Sabbath School. If you had not 
persuaded me to go there, what would now have 
been my condition? What would become of me. 
Oh! tell every idle, wicked boy to go tothe Sabbath 
School, and there he will learn to have hope and 
comfortin death.” He becameexhausted and was 
unable to say more. 

We left him, deeply impressed with the value of 
that religion which the grace of God had enabled 
him to embrace and with the utility of that institu- 
tion which was instrumental in bringing him ac- 
quajnted with the truths which now afforded him 
such rich consolation, and opencd before him the 
hopes of a brighter existence beyond the grave. 

‘The next day we heard that William was no 
more. I often, afterwards, heard Samuel say he 
should never cease his endeavors to bring all wick- 
ed, wandering children into the Sabbath School. 
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Joseph Beals was born in Bridgewater, a few 
tiles south of Boston, June, 1754. He ‘there 
imbibed the principle, that external morality, with- 
out a change of heart, is sufficient to secure the 
salvation of the soul, Pecuniary embarrassments, 
accasioned by the struggle for the independence 


lofthe nation, caused his removal in 1779, to the 


NWARRATIVWE, 


“THE MOUNTAIN MILLER. 


This Tract, which has just been published by 
the American Tract Society, is an authentic narra- 
tive, written by the Rev. William A. Hallock, the 
corresponding secretary. It isa plain and heart. 
touching biography of Joseph Beals, a mountain 
miller, who adorned the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and died in the faith in the town of Main- 
field, Mass. July 20, 1818. Rev. Mr. Hallock, 
himself a resident of the same town, became ace 
quainted with Mr. Beals in the year 1800, and had 
the best opportunity to Jearn the facts which he has 
recorded in such affecting simplicity of language. 
The following is an outline of the story. 
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dark forests of the Green Mountains, a beautiful 
range of which sometimes elevating its summits 
into the regions of sublimity, and pouring its pure 
waters from rock to rock into the placid Connecti- 
cut, runs across the State of Massachusetts from 
north to south, leaving Berkshire county on the 
weslera side of the evergreen hills, and the counties 
of Franklin, Hampshire and Hamden, with theig 
lusuriant meadows, on the eastern side, Here, for 
fen years, he was known ag the strict moralist ; 
but of a morose and unyielding temper, opposed to 
vhe doctrines of grace, and apt to indulge in mur- 
Muring against the allotments of Providence. In 
the year 1789, his house and all his hard-earned 
provisions and comfortable furniture, were con+ 
sumed by fire. His rebellion of heart against this 


‘act of Providence, taught him that he was not in a 


State of mind fit to live in this world, much less fit 
to live in eternity, under the palpable and unveiled 
government of ahcly God. After a season of great 
bitterness and opposition of spirit, he surrendered 
his heart to Christ, and became a humble and lap- 
py disciple. Mis next care was to pray agonizing- 
ly and use the appointed means for the conversion 
of his wife. This blessing, although long delayed 
by her uncommon opposition of heart, came at 
length, to add to his spiritual enjoyments. . 

About the year 1798, he purchased a corn-mill; 
and thus, as it afterwards appeared, under the di- 
rection of heaven, opened for himself a sanctuory 
of holy influence over those whose business fre- 
quently called them to the mill.— The good effected 
by the pious miller under this hamble roof will, 
doubtless, overbalance the moral benefits achieved 
in many a stately edifice of higher pretensions than 
the mountain corn-mill. It was to the “ miller" 
that the troubled, doubting saint came to ask the 
balm of his Christian sympathy; itwasto him that 
the affrighted sinner came when his sins rolled up 
before the vision of his soul higher than the rocky 
cits around him—he came to ask for salvation 
from one who knew where to direct him. The 
aged and the young, the saint and the sinner, alike 
received their appropriate warning and encourage- 
ment. 

Death came into the “ mauntain miller’s” family. 
Tis beloved, eldest daughter, in all the bloom of 
youth, suddenly departed on that journey from 
whence none return, without giving her father 
satisfactory evidence of holy affections of heart, 
This was atrial for a father who had labored so 
incessantly for his daughter's conversion. [ow 
did he bear this great afliction? We quote from 
the faithful narrative. His Christian friends, wha 
came in great numbers to sympathize with him, saw’ 
in his swect and placid countenance a glow which 
betokened more than earthly peace and joy Th 
was the custom of the plain and affectionate people 
among whom he resided, after the funeral exercises, 
to place the coffin on a table a litte distance from 
the house, where all who where present might take 
a fast look atthe deceased; after which, they would 
fall back in a circle, while the bereaved relatives 
approached for the same purpose. Such was the 
procecding on this occasion. The devout miller 
presented himself, with his broken-hearted wife and 
children beside him, uncovered his head, and with 
a countenance so serene and jnyful that its expres- 
sion will never be obliterated from the minds of 
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qnany who were present, placed his hand upon the 
coffin's edge, and in a voice mellowed by the burst- 
ing emotions of his heart, began to speak to the 
sympathizing friends around him of the sweet con- 
solations of religion in such an hour as this. Ile 
appealed to them, that they knew how he loved her 
whose remains lay before him-—how suddenly she 
had been called into cternity ; but assured them, 
such had been the kindness and mercy of Gad to 
him in this aflliction—such the spiritual consolations 
he had received—such the smiles of the Saviout’s 
countenace, and the joys of his presence, that that 
day tad been the Aappiest day of his life; and the 
aweet peace he had experienced outweighed all the 
joys of carth. Ee proceeded to remind them, that 
they could now do no more for her who was de- 
parted than to deposit her remains in the grave. 
He commended to them that religion which he now 
found so precious, urging all who knew not its con- 
solations to embrace it without delay, aud all who 
had embraced it to be more holy, and come up more 
fully to the enjoyment of the privileges to which 
their Redeemer invited them, ‘Thus he proceeded 
for some minutes to give vent to the feelings of his 
hoart, ina strain of surpassing interest; but the 
preciso language, and ils more definite import, itis 
to be regretted that none, at this distance of time, 
can distinctly remember. Many a veteran in sin, 
who had seldom wept before, united his sympathies 
with the throbbing bosoms of youth, in witnessing 
this scene; and hardened unbelievers,as they re- 
tired from it, were heard to say, “T thought the 
religion of those Galled devout Christians was a 
‘delusion. LT once called Joseph Beals a hypocrite; 
; but when Fsaw and heard him to-day, at his daugh- 
ter'a funeral, E knew he had something to support 
him that F had never experienced.” 
Yn the summer of 1813, the ' mountain miller’s” 
pantings after heavenly rest were satisfied. Ile 
+ was taken suddenly il with a fever, which, afier a 
few days, terminated his life.—‘ Lis body was in- 
terred in the grave-yard, near his accustomed place 
of worship, where a rough stone, bearing his name, 
age, and the date of his death, is all that remains 
of the "' Mountain Miller,” His death was record- 
ed in-the country newspapers, with this expressive 
and appropriate motto: * Lis presence aninated the 
Christian and awed the sinner 3” which would have 
been the whole story of this humble individual, had 
not some special indications of Providence convin- 
ced the writer of his duly to communicate it for the 


benefit. he trusts, of Chousands, 
Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE LITTLE PEACE 

“T wish you lo stop up the gap in the hedge of 
the lower meadow, to-morrow morning ;” said far- 
mer Lucas, to his eldest son Michael, while they 
were at supper one evening. La 

Michael had a bad habit of not receiving his 
father’s orders with that dutiful submission which 
God directs children to show towards their parents, 
He should have known better, for he was sixteen, 
and as he had been early taught the truths con-’ 
tained in the word of Goi, he onghtto have known 
and to have loved the duties tanght therein. 

© To-morrow is the fair,” said the lad, io a surly 
tone, “and people won't hike to haye togo all round | 
that great field instead of making a short cut across 
it.” 





; ProQuest 


“ My boy,” said the farmer, kindly, ‘a wise son 
heareth his father’s instruction, (Prov. xiii, 1.) and 
T have told yon more than once that you have the 
bad and sinful habit of thinking your own opinion 
always the best, and your pride makes you unwil- 
ling to do what is told you by others. “This was 
not the character of him who was meek and lowly 
in heart; (Mat. xi. 29.) and you do not suppose 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, When he had taken 
upon himselfour nature, and was at your age, would 
have answered in that manner when directed to do 
any thing, for it is written, that he was ‘ subject to 
his parents,’ 

Michael felt in his heart that he was wrong, yet 
he resisted the warning of his conscience. He re- 
plied, But if you would let it be a day longer you 
would not annoy all the neighborhood.” And he 
continued to dispute his father’s orders. 

"How naughty you are,” exclaimed Gertrude, 
the eldest daughter; “don't you know how un- 
happy you make your father?” 

Michael spoke very angrily and improperly to his 
sister, and his falber was obliged to tell him to 
feave the raom, 

When Michael was gone, the farmer said,— 
“Children, you sce the bad consequences of pride. 
Tam sure that your poor brother was convinced he 
was wrong in thus objecting to what he was told to 
do; but pride led him to continue resisting what 
is the first of duties, Tam glad your mother was 
not here, for such things always grieve her very 
much. Let us prag to God for Michael, that he 
may be aware of his besetting sin, see his faults, 
and truly repent of then.” 

The father then prayed for his children, as we 
read that Job used to do continually. He offered 
up his earnest supplications to the Lord, be hum- 
bled himself before him, and his prayer was heard, 
as we shall sce. 

Afterwards he returned to his own room, where 
he read the word of God. An hour had passed since 
the disobedient conduct of Michael, when some 
one knocked at the father's door. 

It was Gertrude. She was in tears, and seemed 
to be a gond deal moved. She said, ‘ Dear father, 
[ have been talking with Michael, and I never yet 
saw him co sorry as he is at present. He is very 
sorry indeed, and says that be cannot go to bed till 
you have forgiven him.” 

Lueas was deeply affected. He saw at once the 
faithfulness of the Lord, who had heard his prayer; 
and he also saw the fruits of faith in Gertrude, in 
whom for some time past he had seen the work of 
the Holy Spirit in turning her heart to Christ. 

“ Then you have been ‘a peace-maker,’ my dear 
girl,” said the father, taking his daughter's hand. 
'« My child, you are blessed in having been charged 
with this sweet and pleasing message of the mercy 
of God towards your brother. But will it not be 
better to leave Michael for some time to feel the 
pain of his sin, rather than comfort him directly ? 
| You know he has committed the same fault several 
‘times, and that his sorrow for having done so lasted 
‘but a very little while.” 

“Dear father," replied Gertrude, with much 
earnestness, Michael said that he was afraid you 
would not forgive him because he had so often dis- 
obeyed you; but I do believe that God has now 
touched his heart, and that you will not regret re- 
lieving his present sorrow.” 

Lucas willingly complied with his daughter's 
entreaties. Gertrude soon returned, followed by 
her brother, and she lef the room as soon as he 
came near to his father. 43 

‘* My son,” said the farmer, in a solemn bit af 
fectionate tone, ‘I desire to bless God for turning 
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your heart. [would also humbly thank Wim for! 
his mercy towards your sister Gertrude, for it is a: 
blessing vouchsafed to her that she has been ena- 
bled thos to shew ber faith, working by love to- 
wards you. Michael, do: not furget your sister's 
behaviour, and recollect what she has done for you 
this evening, whenever you are tempted to think 
lightly of her and her pious conduct. It is good 
fruit, you may judge from it what the tree is, and 
beseech God to make you like her.” 

Michael sat down,-and evidently was affected by 
what had passed. His father asked his if he felt 
that he had offended God. ‘ Indeed,” said he, 
with mach earvestness, “I was angry with myself 
while I spoke so to you, and when my sister blamed 
me I felt that I was sinning. But, do what 1 can, 
sin is-always too strong for me.” 

And yet, my dear boy, you recollect the faith- 
fal promises of Christ; and he speaks to you 
when he says, ‘Ask and you shall receive.’ Does 
not he pussess the wisdom which you need? are we 
not told to ask it of him? and it is written that he 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” 
(James i. 5.) 

Michael sighed, and said to himself, in a low 
voice, “Dear Gertrude!” “ What of her,” said 
the father, —* I thought of what she told me, just 
now,” replied Michael. She was with me a whole 
honr, and wept so much for me that I felt my heart 
sofiened! I hope [ shall not laugh at her again, 
and call her a saint and make game of her. Cer- 
tainly she is better than [am, at least ste has shown 
ren! love for my soul.” 

“T would thank God, Michael, that you perceive 
this to-night, and F trust that you will not forget it. 
Reflect how much less happy both you and 1 should 
be at this moment, if Gertrude had acted towards 
you, as you have often done towards her, You 
would most likely still have been unhappy, and 
perhaps hardening your heart, keeping away from 
me; and what would have been far worse, keeping 
away from God, while my heart would have been 
filled with bitter sorrow for you. But now you are 
humbled and repentant before your heavenly 
Father, and happy to receive forgiveness, which I 
bestow the more willingly, because ] perceive that 
you are now seriously desirous of obtaining it.” 

Michael wept still more, and said, “God, who 
gees me, knows that [ never was more unhappy than 
when I left the supper table this evening.” 

Did you feel the same when Gertrude went 
and’spoke to you?” 

" Yes, atill more, if possible; and when she saw 
me in that state, she wept bitterly, and said, 
‘Michael, you must go and make your peace with 
your father. You know that God will not let you 
enjoy comfortable repose while in Unis state.’ But 
T felt ashamed and unwilling (o go to you, and | 
thought you would not be willing to forgive me. 
Bat Gertrude told me that you felt for us all, and 
that you would be ready to pardon me, even as 
God has forgiven us all in his dear Son; and she 
went to ask you to forgive me. She is indeed a 
dear sister, ond I shall never forget the pains she 
has taken to bring me to feel and own my fault.” 

‘And now, my son,’ said Lucas, giving his 
hand to Michael, “the Lord has shewn you this 
evening that he is present with us, and that he 
desires not that sin should reign in our hearts, 
where the Holy Spirit should dwell. Ee has shed 
his peace in our hearts and has blessed us. He 
hae bleased me by hearing my earnest prayer in 
your behalf; and he has blessed you, Michael, by 
touching your heart, and showing you that you 
should esteem and love your sister as a child of God. 
He has also blessed Gertrude, by employing her 

Ao effect this peace, and thus to be known amongst 
us asa peace-maker, a disciple of him who has 
said, Blessed are the pence-makers.” (Mat. v. 9.) 

Lucas then knelt down with his son; he besought 
the’ All-merciful to strengthen the hearts of his 
children in faith and obedience; and he besought 
the divine blessing upon his son, As Michael left 
his father's room, he said to him, “ How glad‘I am 
to have your forgiveness, and to be at peace with 
you," The News, 
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POWER OF THE SCRIPTURES, 

“The following paper," says the editor of the 
Philadelphian, ‘was put into my hand by Mrs, 
Snowden at least ten years ago, with the permission 
to make it public after her decease. The Mr. 
G I , of whose remarkable conversion she 
wrote, is still living; and has, ever since the 
change took place, which is here described, evinced 
the power of godliness by his holy conduct. Heis 
asound divine, and a devoted Christian, who calmly 
waits in natural darkness, but in spiritual light 
‘for the redemption of the just.” 

Rey. axp Dear Sir,—! shall now endeavor to 
fulfil the promise made to you, some time ago, by 
giving such information as is within my recollection, 
respecting the case of Mr. G-—— ]——, 

That gentleman is a native of Philadelphia, has 
received a classical education, and with it every 
indulgence that a father’s partiality could bestow, 
Brought up in the gay world, itis to be feared 
there was little attention paid to his immortal inte 
rests. Afier spending the time necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of the mercantile business, he left 
this city for the West Indies; was there successful 
in business: and being in circumstances to gratify 
his inclinations, visited England, and in London 
throwing off every restraint, indulged himself in all 
the amusements and levjties of that gay metropolis. 

Returning to America, he entered into business 
in the State of Virginia, ‘There he resided some 
time, when it pleased the Lord to deprive him of 
his sight; an afitiction looked upon by him at that 
time as insupportable ; for he saw not the hand 
whence it came; but after he was made sensible 
that he was a brand snatched from the burning, I 
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have licard him often bless the chastisement asthe any thing that might have the least tendency 10; 
chastisement of a Father, . wound my feelings or give offence, 

Mr. J—— had weak eyes froma child, but his ‘There was an earnestuess in his manner of ad- 
blindness came on hin suddenly. Finding no ree dressing me which satisfied my mind that he was 
hef from the physicians where he resided, he lelt desirous of having itread to him, and the next day 
Virginia for Philadelphia; and upon the applica- was fixed upon to begin: with the reading ol it, Ir 
ton of his friends, he and his servant were received believe he waited impatiently forthe hour appolut- 
into my house as boarders. T found him a man of ed, for no sooner did it arrive than he sent for me. 
strong passions, impatient under sufferings, not I observed to him before we began, that as in the | 
willing to submit to restraint of any kind. New ‘Testament he would find the fulfilment ofthe | 

When the physicians of the city were consulted, promises of the Saviour, 1 wauld point those 
they gave his friends no hopes of lis recovering promises out as often as hey occurred to me whilst 
his eye-sight. Him they soothed with the promise reading the Old Testament, and which it would be 
ofa farther consideration of fis case. necessary for him to take notice of as we proceeded. 

A few weeks afler his coming to my house,a We began with the first chapter of Genesis. Before 
gentleman much celebrated as an oculist, arrived | we had finished, he stopped me to express his ad- 
in the city. Mr. I—— applied to him: he did not miration of the language , observing, it was sublime 
“tell him chat this was an incurable case, but that beyond any thing he had ever read, All attention 
he would see him again. He bore this very im- while f was reading, he regretted very much when 
patiently, observing to me that life was become an 1 was under the necessity of leaving off. 
intolerable burden; butthat this wagaconsulation, — 1 believe it was on the second day of my reading 
that he had itin his power at any time to Jay it to him that he cryed out, What a wreteh am J, 
down, [t was but to increase the quantity of opium, to have spoken against such a bock! a book that 
(he was in the habit of taking opium,) and all his I had never read sa as to know any thing of its 
sufferings would be ended. He would see the doc- contents !” , : . 
tor once more, and if he found there way no hopes | T went on reading to him for a few days, accord- 
of the recovery of his sight, he would certainly put ing to the plan Jaid down, which was to read ene 





his purpose into execution. hour every day, when the distress of his mind in- 
Lremonstrated with fim on the impropriety of} creased greatly. 
his behaviour, alleging that he had no more right I heard now no more ofa second visit to the 


to take away his own life than he had te life of | doctor; no complaint, uo murmering, on the ace 
his neighbor; and asked him whether he had con-| count of loss of sight, He saw the hand of God in 
sidered the consequences of rushing uncalled into| this dispensation of Providence, and would often 
the presence of his Maker. He said that le had | say it was less, far Jess than he deserved. 1 now 
considered it well; and advocated his opinions on| called upon sume of my religious lriends to converse 
this principle, that he was by a merciful Gud placed! with him, aud assist me in reading to him, as my 
on this earth to enjoy the good things of this life,: family duties prevented my being with him as 
ag faras it was in his power honestly to obtain; much as 1 could wish, About this time several 
them; that the duties required of him, were to be; religious works were occasionally read to him; 
as useful to his (riends in particular, and society at, amongst which were Boston’s Fourlold State, New- 
large, as his circumstances would admitof; thatby ton’s Works, and Hervey’s Dialogues. ‘I'he de- 
losing his sight, he should ao ‘longer enjoy any hap- s¢riptive paris ol the last mentioned work he would 
piness here; would become a burden to his (riends, frequently request ine to pass over. His desire to 
and could be of nouse inthe world. The purposes hear of the doctrines of free grace was so great, 
for which life was given him were now defeated, of that he bad not patience to attend to any thing, 
course there could be no impropriety inlayingitdown, however elegant, where it had nota tendency 10 
I made some remarks on what he advanced as; throw light upon a subject that lay nearest his heart, 
hia sentiments, and to strengthen what { said, He now neglected no oppartanity of hearing the 
quoted some passages of Scripture. He treated| word of God, attending sermon on Sabbaths, and 
what E said, ina very light nanner, spoke of the weekly societies as often as it was in his power. 
Bible as the work of man, contrived to keep the, Tis natural disposition, as might beexpected, would 
vulgar in ignorance, with many other observations| Sometimes get the better of the gootl resolutions he 
common to menof deistical.principles. Tthenin- bad formed, thus betraying him into a fretfulneds 
quired if he had ever read‘-the Bible. He frankly that was troublesome to bis friends; and the canse 
acknowledged that he had not since he left schoni, of much ancasiness tohimself. Often on these oc- 
Tthen asked if he had not read the works of those Ca@sions f have heard him dament over a sinful na- 
who were opposed to the Scriptures.—fleallowed: lure; accusing himself of ingratitude to that God, 
that he had read many works of that kind. Tf so’ who had stopped hins in the career of vice; and by 
T observed he must have formed his opinion of the “depriving him of the light of day, and enlightened 
book, from ils avowed enemies. Was this a fair his mind, soag to enable him to receive the truths 
way of proceeding? Was it just? I think you contained in his blessed word. [donot at present, 
would not act thus uncandidly with the writings of recollect how fong-he staid with me, but 1 think it 
authors whom you had heard spoken against, was something less than a year,  [t was then 
This book, you acknowledge, yon have not read thought advisable by his friends to place bim in the 
since you were a boy. All that yan know about in, Country, and boarding was waking for him in the 
you have from the enemies of the Christian religion. neighborhood of Mr. —~, of A~—, Yours, Sc. 
Taking these things into consideration, I hope, sir, Ann Snowpen, 
you will not again speak against the Bible, as it is 
a book you have never read since you were capable 
of forming a judgment of its contents. He apalo- 
gized for what he had said, ina very handsome 
manner; acknowledged that he was wrong in 
speakiny a3 he had; and expressed a wish to have 
it read to him. 
This } declined; and gave my reasons for so 
doing; which were, that aman thus prejudiced, 
wag net likely to profit by the reading of it. He 
would most probably cavil at, and perhaps ridicule, 
many parts of it; in so doing he would wound my 
feelings, without benchiting himself, for I consider 
itthe word of God; and my hopes of salvation 
rested on the truths contained in it, He then as- 
sured me on the word of a gentleman, if I would 
read it to him, that whatever his opinions might be 
on hearing it read, he would carefully avoid saying 
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"For the Youth’s Companion, 
OPHELIA.—A True Story. 

Mine is a tale of olden times, and its scenes are 
Jaid in a distant country, once famous in story and 
in song--a land about which many pleasing associ- 
ations cluster, and which was once ‘the glory of 
all lands; but ‘the glory is departed.” ‘The 
daughter of Zion sits solitary ;’? her temple is 
burned ; her alteris thrown down, and her children 
are wanderers among the nations,” ‘Those pleasant 
vales, where the shepherds of Israel watched their 
flocks, and beguiled the hours with sacred song are 
now deserted, or trodden by the wild Arab, and 
the fierce ‘Turk. Instead of that one glorious tem- 
ple of Jehovah, so precious to the heart of the 
Israelite, hundreds of mosques are scen, raised to 
the honor. of the false prophet—and Jerusalem,— 
that favored, higly city, once “chosen from all the 
earth,” is now rejected, and worse than desolate. 

Ophelia was born in the city of Bethleham, whieh 
was about six miles from Jerusalem. Her father 
was a inan of wealth, and she was nurtured in the 
lap of indulgence. She grew up amiable and 
lovely ; but whether Ophelia was beautiful or not, 
history does nol inform as, lam inclined tothink 
she was. ‘Phere was one, atleast, who thought so; 
for the records say that she was early married to 
ongol her countrymen, of noble birth, and extensive 
possessions. For many years her happiness was 
undisturbed, bat at length misfortune came, and 
Ophelia with her husband and hertwo sons, Mahlon, 
and Chillion, sought refuge in another country. 

Soon after, while yet strangers ina strange faad, 
far fram the home and the friends of their youth, 
the husband of Ophelia died. ‘his was a heavy 
stroke indeed, and she felt fora time, as if'a blight 
had fallen on her, that withered her soul, But 
when Ophelia looked on her orphan children, she 
felt there was something yet to live for,—and her 
heart turned to them with that absorbing tender- 
naga, which a widowed* mother only knows. They 
were fer all,—and they grew up bright and beauti- 
ful, beneath the watchful eye of maternal love. 

Years passed away, and Mahlon aud Chillion 
wero married, to two fair damscls of Moab—the 
older to Louanie, and the younger to Marianna. 
Ophelia found in the affection of her daughters-in- 
Jaw anew source of cnjoyment; but this happiness 
was short, Death came againw—and both the 
cherighed sons of Ophelia were Iaid low. 

Ophelia now felt that every tie to this idolatrous 
land was broken, Her heart yearned to behold 
again the scenes of her youth, and to worship the 
God of her fathers once more, in his haly temple ; 
and she resolved to return to her native land. Her 
daughters-in-taw Louanie and Marianna were idula- 
tora; but they loved Ophelia and were aimost wil- 
ling to renounce idolatry for her sake. Indeed 
Touanie had, fora long tinie, felt persuaded that 
Jehovah must be the true God. The temple of 
Chemgs had become hateful to her, since she had 
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heard of the Godof Israel. She felt too, that there 
was a power in her mother’s religion, She saw its 
purifying influence in her daily conduct, and its 
soothing influence in the day of trouble, She was 
conscious there was no such power in the religion 
of Moab, Ier heart burned within ber, when ber 
mother-in-law talked of the pauiarchs and holy 
men of old, and told with the eloquence of feeling 
hew Jehovah brought out her fathers from the land 
of bondage, and how he went before their armies 
and gave them success in the day of battle. 

“Mother,” said Louanie, ' your people shall be 
my people, and your God, my God—~where you 
die, will die, and there will [be buried —nought | 
but death shall parttheeand me” ~ 

Marianna loved her mother-in-law almost as 
mach as her sister did, bat her heart clung to her 
idols; and with many tears she bade them farewell ; 
and réturned to her father’s house, while Ophelia 
and Louanie bent their steps towards the green 
hills of Judea, 

How dilferent were the feelings of Ophelia, as 
she entered her native city, from those with which 
ten years before, she leftit. Then her husband and 
children were with her—now, they Jay side by side 
in the vale of Arnon; and she was returning with 
her widowed daughter, poor and desolate. But 
though painful associations crowded fast upon her, 
Ophelia did not murmer; and when her former 
acquaintance gazed on her pale and sorrowful face, 
and exclaimed, ‘is this Ophelia?" she replied 
‘call me not Ophelia, call me Mara, for the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.” 

As soon as they were settled in Bethlehem, 
Lonanie applied herself, with untiring industry, to 
earn a subsistence for herself and mother, But, 
they could not long remain in obscurity, ‘he story 
of Ophelia’s misfortunes and Louanie’s filial piety, 
was soon spread abroad.‘ Who is this Moabitish : 
damsel that the whole city is moved about 7” ask- 
ed Elkanah, one of the worthiest and wealthiest 
men in Bethlehem, The servant, to whom this 
question was directed, replied, ‘it is the widow of 
Mahlon, who has left the idols of Moab and come 
with Ophelia, to dwell in the land of Israel.” 

Whether it was compassion, or a softer feeling, | 
that touched the heart of Elkanah when he saw’ 
Louanie, the historian does not say—but certain it 
is that before many months were gone by, she be- 
came his wife, 

Centuries have rolled away since thesé interest- 
ing events occurred, and Ftuth and Navmi steep in 
the sepulchers of Bethlehem. 8. J, 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Juvenile Miscettany. 
THE PRISONERS SET FREE. 

“That was a dreadful looking place where the 
poor man was locked up, was'nt it?” said Henry Els- 
worth to his little sisters one morning as he sat with 
them at breakfast—for they lad all been out the 
afternoon before, on a walk with Mary the oursery 
maid; and she had obtained leave of her mistress 
to call on her return and see her father, an honest 
but unfortunate man, who had been for sometime 
confined for debt within the cold, dismal walls of a 
prison, 

Yes,” answered Georgiana, ‘it was a very sad 
plaice; and I felt as if could weep, to see him 
look so sorrowful, and pot be able to mare a step 
farther than that great, lieavy irou door, with his 
daughter, when she was coming away—and then 
he was so pale-and had to keep in that gloomy 
room where the sun does'nt come in to brighten 
it, as it does ours! OF! [thought I would freely 
give all the money that I have slipped into my 
savings'-box, if it were only enough to pay them to 
let him out. J wonder how Mary can ever sing to 
us, and tell stories, and lovk cheerful, as she does 
sometimes, and keep about her work so steadily !” 

" But, Mary is'nt always cheerful,” said Lucy, 
“for T have seen her, when she sat sewing in her 
own chamber, where she thought nobody minded 
her, sob and ery as if her heart would break, And 
once I made out to ask her what was the matter, 
thongh T could hardly speak, it grieved me so to 
sce Mary, who is so kind to us, scem in trouble, 
and I not be able to relieve her, But, just as I 
thought she was going to tell me, ma’ sang the bell 
to call Mary down, and she dipped her hand into 
the bason, and putting some cold water on her 
eyes, wiped up her face and ran below as nimbly 
as if nothing wason her mind but her work, But 
now | know what made her look so cad and weep— 
she was thinking of her father. If pa’ was shut up 
in such a place, I'm sure ] could not sing, or play, 
or feel able to work, as Mary does—and I should 
weep all the time, But ] hope that neither ‘pa, 
hor you, when you vrow up to be a man, will ever 
have to sleep on straw, ina prison!” 

“You said, Georgiana,” replied Henry, 'rhat 
you wished your money could get Mr. Allen out 
of jail—-but perhaps he has done some crime ; and 
in that case, you know, ma’ told us the other day 
thal ucither the keeper, nor any one else, could let 
a prisoner out for money; that criminals were con- 
fined, and often exeguted; not because any body 
wanted pay for what they had done, but as a pun- 
ishment for breaking the laws, and to deter others 
trom doing wrong, and making themselves and their 
friends miserable by their vices.” 

“Oh! no,” eried Georgiana, raising her voice, 
and dropping her spoon, ' Mr. Allen has done no 
such thing as acrime, Henry. Mary told us alt 
about it when we went to bed. She said that when 
she was litle, as we are, she had every thing she 
wanted, just as we do; but her father was wnfortu- 
nate, He lost his ships at sea, and was deceived 
and defrauded by bad men on store: and those of 
whom he had porchased goods or hired money, 
grew impatient fortheir pay, and finally took away 
all her father had; house, furniture and everything; 
and though her mether was then so sick, that she 
did not live “but a little while afterwards, of what 
the doctor called consumption, (but Mary says many 
athers said it was the heart-breaking) yet they 
dil’nt mind this; they turned them all out of house 
and heine; Mary had to get a place for her youngest 
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sister in the Female Asylum; anda place for an 
older one to five out to wait upon a lady, and her 
brother, that Fsuppose she loved as well as we do 
you, Henry, had to go to sea as a-cabin boy, among 
those preat roaring waves that swallowed up their 
father’s vessels; and Mary does not know but he 
will be fost just asthey were. But the worst of all 
was, they put poor Mr. Allen in jail, as if they 
thought be had Jost his property on purpose, or 
could earn anything, or get his ships up out of the 
sea, to-pay them, by staying there! 

" Henry, I guess it was such things as these that 
ma’ thought of, last winter, when you had’nt quite 
money enough to buy your skates, and wanted to 
borrow ninepence of Lucy tomake it out. You 
know ma’ said she did'nt like the principle of get- 
ting in debt, by borrowing money to purchase what 
we had better do without, than owe for it. For it 


was just likeany other wrong indulgence—it might | 


begin in-a very small way, and lead on till itmight | 
end in great trouble to ourselves and others; as 
nobody wants to jend their money and lose it,though 
it may Ve by misfortune; and nobody wants to be 
shot up in prison, either.” 

“But don't you hope something will happen to 
let Mary’s father outof jail? You know we heard 
pa’ read the papers last winter, where they told 
about the people being engaged in making ‘ laws} 
for the relief of poor debtors.’ Was'atit such cases 
as Mr, Allen's they meaut? I’m sure I should not 
want to be a debtor to anybody, if it gives menj 
with bad hearts such power over one, that they can 
take away your liberty, and” —TLere our little group 
wero interrupted in their colloquy, by Mrs. Els- 
werth, who hearing their tongues going much 
faster than their spoons, but without knowing the! 
subject of their discussion, ealled to them from an 
adjoining room: “Come, children! I fear by your 
sitting so long over your own breakfast, you have 
forgotten that your birds & squirrel have had none.” 

© Poor little things! so we did,” said Henry ; 
‘Cand there they are, shut up so close, they cannot 
go out to get anything fur themselves to eat.” 

“ Henry,” said Lucy, who had been, fora few 
minutes, looking very thoughtful, “don't you think 
the birds and the squirrel would like to be free, as 
well-as Mr. Allen? You know how the other 1ob- 
bins and yellow-birds are flying about in the sweet 
open air, on this fine May morning, and singing 
their songs so merrily—and I suppose the squirrels 
in- the fields and wall are jumping and running 
about wherever they please—and have all got their 
own breakfasts long ago. 

“ Now, you know what mamma-said about begin- 
ning with little bad deeds,—that the habit some- 
times increased till it amounted to great crimes,— 
and you know that she said we might act upon the 
game rule in good things,—and have a habit of 
doing right, as easily as wrong. 

* Well, suppose you should begin by letting your 
dear little squirrel have his liberty; and Georgiana 
and U by opening the bird-cages ?” 

“Why, Luey,” replied her brother, I did not 
keep my little Bonny because I was angiy with him, 
but because [loved him, and took so much pleasure 
in secing him prick up his ears and shell his nut, 
and caper about so prettily ; and he looks on me 
go mild and pleasant with his little bright eyes as 
if he thanked me for all Edo for him. But then 
T'm willing ‘to ict him out, if you will the birds.” 

“ Come,” said Georgiana, “let's go and see what 
Ma’ says about it!’ ‘hen off they ran to make 
their intentions known to their mother, who told 
them she was glad to find their long delay over the 





hreak fast table had produced so good 4 resolution; ! 
for that every living thing loved its liberty; that! 
though their little captives could not speak, to make 
the feelings of their hearts known, she had no doubt! 
they had longed for freedom as much as the poor: 
Africans do, who have to live and die in bondage; 
to while men, that on the return of every fourthof. 
July, make such a joyful festivity of it, by celebra- 
ting it as tha birth day of American Fadependence, 
* Bat Fhope, my children,” continued Mrs. Els- 
worth, ‘by the time you are grown up, so as to 
understand what the value of liberty is, and how 








dearly it was purchased by those patriotic men, 
whom you so often hear spoken of by the name of 
‘Revolutionary Soldiers,’ (all of- whom, that are 
now living, are ould and yray-headed, like your 
grand-pa’, who isone of them,) that you will be able 
to understand the inconsistency and injustice of 
keeping slaves in a free country, like ours; and T 
sincerely hope that the efforts which a few good 
and philanthropic men are now makiog, will by 
that time have dene something to better the eondi- 
tion of those unfortunate people.” Here Mrs. 
Elsworth ceased speaking ; for she discovered her 
lite Hsteners all on tiptoe to be off. Tt was evi- 
dent they were thinking more about liberating 
Bonny, the redbreast, and the yellow-bird, than all 
the blacks in the Southern States, Away they flew 
to the cages, where, as the door of each sprung 
open, aliule voice was beard with the following | 
words lo its own childish notes. 


Henry. © Adieu, little squirrel ! go where you please, ! 
{f van only will have the thonght, ' 
When danger is near, to clinb up the trees, 
atin be eanglit 1? 
yellow-bird take to your wing 5 




















“Now li 
But you mau 
Come to the wee in the ge 





1 and sing 


A song to ule every day !? 


George. « Go, ny dear robin! 


ge build your nest, 
An the apple-boughs blossoming night! 
ry inerning and show your ved breast, 

Aud bright, little hazel eye 2? | 

It was not long aller this scene, so joyful to the | 
Jiberator and the liberated, before the children were 
on their way to school, where, to all their lite ! 
play-mates that they met, they stated what had ! 
happened ; and told them if they had any animal 
shut up and deprived of liberty, they might depend | 
on it, that ifthey would only let it go free, they | 
would experience more real satisfaction when it 
turned round to thank them for its liberty, and to 
look its farewell to the prison, than all tbey had 
had daring its captivity. 

But the best of the story is yet to come. Tt was’ 
hot many days after the cages were put away in the | 
garret, as uscless things, that Mary having been 
out to see her father, came smiling home, with a: 
light step, and a face as bright as if she had never | 
had to cool her cyes with the water in the basin; : 
and told Mrs. Elsworth that this was (he happiest 
day of all her life—for her father was going to be 
liberated ! 

News had just been received of the recovery of 
some foreign elaims, in which Mr. Allen had a Jarge 
share, fur property that had been captured ; and | 
which had in part been the cause of his present | 
sufferings; though the disasters by storms at sea i 
had completed, fora while, his ruin, A benevo- 
lent friend of Mr. Allen, wishing to see him set at 
freedom without waiting for the actual possession 
of the property soon to cume, bad stepped forward: 
and rendered himscl! sponsor for the debtor, and 
they were now adjusting Usings for an immediate 
Niberation, which was the cause of Mary‘s joy. 
“O how often,” said she, ‘has my dear parent 
cautioned me against distrusling the justice and 
kindness of the dealings of the Creator towards his 
ereatures ; and assured me that all things might 
fail but the lore of God! Had F kept those pre- 
cepts ever alive in my heart, it would have saved 
me,asit bas my father, many an anxious hour, 
It is Gad alone who has thrown open the prison- 
door, and given liberty to him that was bound ! 
And never. as long as I live. will I cease to praise 
Him!" Il. &. a, Newburyport. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the New-Haven Intelligencer. 


A MISSIONARY TALE, 

The following well written narrative will be read with addi- 
tional interest when aasured that itis alla reality, The mis- 
" sionary family spoken of are those who went from this region to 
‘the Osage Indians in 1821, under the superintendence of the 
; Rev. Messrs. Dodge and Vaill, ‘The femate, whose death is so 
feelingly described, was the wife of Mr. Samuel Newton, one of 
the mission fatnily d daughter of Mrs. Ballwin, of Woot- 
bridge, a town adjuining New Haven. 

| Ona fine morning in May, 18—, two of those 
large boats in which families emigrating to the west 
descend our rivers, were seen slowly floating down 
the Ohio, Built of rough heavy timber, and intend- 
‘ed to move only with the current, these unwieldy 
vessels lay silent and motionless on the wave that 
bore them gently towards their destination. Ata 
small village—or rather ata spot intended to be 
occupied as such—the boats were brought to the 
shore and moored, and the passengers began to 
mingle with the people whom curivsity had drawn 
to the landing place, It was a missionary family, 
proceeding to its station among the Osage Indians, 
that halted thus in the wilderness, to receive a fore- 
taste of the scenes that awaited them in the distant 
forest, 

‘Iho place at which they had stopped, was 4 level 
plain of rich alluvion, from which the timber had 
been cleared for the space of a mile along the river, 
and nearly that depth into the forest, A cluster 
of cabins, recently built, of rough logs, to which 
the bark still adhered, presented tothe eyes of our 
travellers, a specimen of human existence, more 
nearly approaching the rudcness of savage life, than 
any thing they.-had yet seen. There was nothing 
here to recal to their memory their own fore} 
homes,~—the beautiful villages of New England. 

And yet the scene was not destitute of attraction, 
Art had done little to spoil, and nothing to embel- 
lish it, but nature had been prodigal of her boun- 
ues, As the travellers stuod on the bank, they 
beheld the “ beautiful river,” for miles above aud 
below them, rolling gently along with a surface ag 
smooth as polished erystal. The shores were 
slightly curved, so as to exhibit a series of long and 
graceful bends. The banks, so far as the eye could 
reach, were low, and subject to inundation by the 
spring floods; but the vegetation which formed their 
chief beauty, was rich beyond description, Spring- 
ing froma deep alluvion soil, the forest trees reared 
their interwoven branches and foliage, forming an 
impenetrable shade. The hucs of the forest were 
as various as they were beautiful, But ifthe eye 
was charmed, there was a loveliness, a stillness, 
and a silence, reigning throughout this scene, that 
touched tho heart. ‘Ihe very beauties that delight- 
ed, and tue quietness that soothed, testified that 
man Wasa stranger here, and told the traveller that 
he was alone with his God. 

Sach was the feeling of the missionaries as they 
gazed on this gentle stream and its wild shore, 
They had left their homes and their friends, their 
pious companions, their clicrished relatives, and 
the scenes of their childhood, and they were going 
beyond the confines of civil society, to dwell with 
the savage in his own wild woods. As they trav- 
elled to the west, they had seen the traces of civil. 
ization becoming every day more faint—every day 
they found the villages ruder and more distant from 
each other—until at last they had reached the 
abodes of the hunter, where the rifle and the axe, 
furnished the means of subsistence und defence, 
An immense tract of wilderness was yet to be 
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traversed, before they could reach the scene of fu-) hour of sorrow. ‘Though deeply affticted, there 
ture labors, and they felt sad to think how seldom: was a decent composure, a quict humility, and an 
the smile of a countryman, or the voice of a broth+: entire resignation in all their words and actions. 
er, would cheer them on their way. ‘Pheir spirits ‘They spoke not of death as the loathsome compan- 
sunk, as they looked at the boundless, extent of, jon of disease, or the precursor of corruption, but, 
forest—gorgeous as it was to the eye, it was still as the natural consummation of all earthly being. | 
aga blooming desert, containing nothing to warm ‘They sorrowed not for her who was going toa 
the heart, or cherish the affections. Every object better world, but for those who remained. ‘Their! 
around them was strange, and they felt like exiles. yojces were firm and cheerful—and even the timid ! 
wandering far from the land of their birth, . soul that was fluttering in the hope and fear, and 
These were trials, however, that had been anti- joy, of the dying moment, acquired calmness from 
cipated; and it wag easy to see inthe mournful the serenity of others. | 
countenances of these humble Christians, as they Such was the day, Evening came and the suf- 
wandered along the shore, that a heavier visitation ferer still lived. Prayer and hymn were heard at 
was bending over them, than those which were jntervals throughout the night, but all else was 
necessarily incident to their situation, One of silent, and ata late hour, they who cast a lock at! 
their companions, a beloved sister, was about to the shore, beheld a dim lighe still emanating from 
breathe her last sigh. ‘The messenger of death the chamber of death, and appearing ag a bright 
had arresied her in the wilderness, giving asolemn speck in the surrounding gloom—like the linger- | 
warning to those who journeyed with her, that al- ing soul, whose feeble radiance still gleamed in the 
though they had forsaken the haunts of men, they dark © valley of the shadow of death.” 
had not escaped the casualties of humanexistence. — ‘I'he following day was the Sabbath, At the 
Eren here, where nature bloomed so fresh, where dawn, the villagers hastened to the boats. The: 
every surrounding object teemed with youth, and missionaries were already engaged at their morning 
vigor, and fragrance; the messenger of fate could devotions. ‘The voice of prayer was heard, ascend- 
reach its victim. Bound on a mission of love, and jing through the stillness of that quiet hour. ‘The 
bearing the tidings to thousands, yet they also bore accents were low and trembling, but distinctly | 
with them the evidence of their own mortality. audible. ‘The speaker alluded to her whose spirit 
Death was silently pursuing their footseps, watch- had gone to the mansions of the blessed, and prayed 
ing his own appointed time, to elsim the tribute for the bereaved husband and the orphan childres, 
which all must pay to the ingatiate king of terrors. and the villagers then knew that she in whose fate: 
The situation of the dying missionary was soon they had felt so deeply interested, suffered no lon-' 
known to the villagers, and a fev of them wentto ger. After a moment's pause, the notes of sacred 
offer, in their own homely way, the offices of hospi- song were heard floating over the tide—so sweet, so 
tality; but they came too late; the sufferer was mournful, that every heart was touched, and every 
too feeble to be removed ; and the mourning stran- eye moistened. 
gera said that they needed nothing from human; At sunset the same day, the remains of the stran- 
kindness but a grave for their companion. ‘Che ger were borne to the place of burial, by ber late 
visiters were deeply affected. ‘The death-bed ex- companions, followed by the inhabitants of the vil- 
hibits at all times a solemn, and atouching scene; lage. A large Indian mound in the rear of the 
and though of daily occurrence, its frequency does town, had been selected, as the only spot not sub- 
not destroy its fearful interest. There are few who ject to inundation, he grave was opened on the 
reason coldly in the chamber of dissolution; and ‘summit of this eminence, and here was the body 
the imagination is easily excited by an incidental of a Christian female deposited among the relics of 
circumstance which brings an additional pang to heathen warriors, ‘The inhabitants, and the mis- 
the parting of the living and the dying. ‘The sion family stood around, with their heads reverent. 
present scene was one of no ordinary interest. ly uncovered, while one of the missionaries addres- 
The sufferer was a young and delicate female. A sed them—then some one raised a hymn, and the 
husband watched over her pallet, and two lovely whole company joined, chanting with a solemn 
children unconscious of the juss they were about fervor, as ifn flood of devotional feeling had burst 
to sustain, were with difficulty withheld from her spontaneously from every bosom atthe same instant; 
embrace. ‘The severing of hearts wedded in love and when they all knelt upon the siound, it was 
—-the parting of a mother from her infant children not from any signal or invitation given by man, but 
—are events which the most callous cannot view God touched their hearts and as the song of praise 
without emotion; but on ordinary occasions there ceased, they all involuntarily prostrated themselves 
isa melancholy pleasure in the reflection, that the before His throne. : 
survivors will often visit the grave of the deceased, © When the people rose, and the officiating minis- 
to drop the unseen tear of affection. Even this ter had dismissed them with his usual benediction, 
mournful consolation was now wanting, and those the widowed husband stepped forward, leading one 
who sorrowed, felt that when the soul of their of his children in each hand. Fora moment he 
friend should have departed, they must abandon stood by the newly filled grave, gazing on it with an 
her earthly remains, retaining no relic of her whom agony which he strave ia vain to subdue. In a broken 
they had dearly loved. Her tomb would be on voice he thanked the people of the village for their 
the wild shore, where no kindred ashes slept, and kindness, and committed the remains of his wife to 
where they who dwelt near the spot, could only their protection., He begged them to mark and 
point it out asa stranger's grave. remember the place of interment, in order that, “if 
The solemn moment had arrived when none af hereafter a stranger in passing through their village 
fected to doubt the truth which was too evident,or should ask them for the grave of Betsey , they 
sought to detain the spirit in ils earthly abode, could lead him to the spot." 
That spirit had begun to assume its celestial char-_ ———— . 
acter, and was already invested in the eyes of the 
beholders, with the attributes of a brighter exis- 
tence. An angel seemed to be lingering among 
them as if unwilling to sever too rudely the cords 
of affection, with which she had been united to 
human beings. She spoke little: but her words 
shewed that her thoughts partook of the change 
sho was about to undergo. Ter affections alter- 
nately lingered on the earth, and soared towards a 
better existence. ‘The bosom of the saint swelled 
with a holy joy; but the heart of the wife and 
mother clung to the dearly cherished objecis of its 
purest and strongest earthly passion. 
The mission family embraced a number of per- 
sons of both sexes, and it was gratifying to see in 
their deportment, how efficient is religion in the 
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NORRATIVE, 


From the S. 8S. Herald, 
ACCOUNT OF JAMES T— 

James ‘T'was a poor boy, who lost both his 
parents, when he was not more than eight years 
old. Svon after this event, which deprived him 
of the protection and counsel, and T may add, 
prayers too, of his natural guardians, he was placed 
with an unele, on his mother’s side, who lived whol- 
ly for the world, and of course, took no care to train 
him up in the doctrines and duties of religion. In 
such circumstances, he heard much profane lan- 
guage, and soon Jearned to use bad words himself. 
Klis companions were generally idle and vicious; 
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and in a short time, he was as idle and vicious as 
any of them. Ife even prided himself in uttering 
oaths as fluently, and in duing many other wicked 
things as expertly, as any boys in the neighborhood. 
The Bible he never read, ‘he Sabbath he inva- 
riably profaned. And sometimes he would take 
things which belonged to others, and appropriate 
them to his own use. For this his uncle accasion- 
ally punished him. Bat itdid not produce a lasting 
reformation, ‘I'he reason was, he never taught 
little James, that stealing is an offence not against 
man merely, but also against God. 

To such a degree of wickedness had James ad- 
vanced, before he completed his eleventh year ; 
when a young gentleman happened to meet hin in 
the street, and being particularly pleased with his 
intelligent-looking countenance, and his keen, dark 
eye, he paused and had some conversation with him. 
James, who was an open hearted boy, frankly told 
him his brief history, and how unhappy and use- 
less he was while living as he did, without schoo! 
or any regular employment; and when it was pro- 
posed, that he should attend Sabbath school, the 
little fellow—wicked as he was—readily consented 
to do it, provided the approbation of his ancle could 
be obtained. The gentleman accordingly called 
upon the uncle, whoreally wished well to his nephew, 
but did not Jike to be troubled with the care of him; 
and the next Sabbath James was found at the 
school, dressed in anew suit of clothes, and with 
a heart as light and happy as that of any boy pre- 
sent. For two years, his attendance was constant! 
and punctual; and his diligence and improvement! 
soon secured for hima firm hold upon the affec- 
tions of his teacher, 

When James was about thirteen years old, he| 
had a quarrel with his wicked uncle. ‘I'hey both, 
used improper language—the latter being very’ 
profane, and the former very impudent. At last 
James received a severe whipping; ahd, then, 
through the influence of his associates, he run away 
-—a poor, pennyless boy—without a friend, and 
without the means of supporting himself, except by 
begging alms. He went out—not knowing and 
little caring, whither he went. Atlength he reached 
the village of F——, many miles from his native 
place. Butthere he refused to give his name, and 
being dependent solely on the charity of those 
whom his squalid appearance induced to give him 
foad, his condition scon became extremely wretch- 
ed. He often slept in barns, and sometimes pas- 
sed the whole day, with only one meal of victuals, 
and that of the very poorest kind. Well might his 
heart sink within him, as it often did; and well 
might he regret that he had left hia only home. 
But he was possessed of a stubborn disposition, 
and would not return. He abandoned his uncle 
in anger, and he abandoned him forever. 

Ta the village at which James stopped, there was 
some benevolent persons, who interested them- 
selvesin hiscase. Among these wasa Mr. B——. 
He had a little son, named Charles, who had inet 
James several times in the street, and told his fa- 
ther and mother how poor he was, and how wretch- 
ed he looked. Charles’ heart was touched when- 
ever he saw him, because he was so ragged in dreas, 
and emaciated in countenance. And one evening, 
while his parents were absent from home, he very 
kinaly invited the unhappy James to goto his house 
with him, and share his supper. When Mr. and 
Mra. B—— returned, they found the two boys 
seated at the table, where they had sat for quite two 
hours—James disclosing his pitiful story, accom- 
panied with just censures upon himself, and Charles 
listening attentively, and, now and then, wiping 
the falling tear from his eyes. Yes, Charles wept; 
for he had 3 comfortable home, good clothes, plenty 
of food, and many dear friends; and he pitied, as 
he should have done, those whom hg knew to be 
in opposite circumstances. He, therefore, begged 
his parents to permit James to live with them, till 
some other place could be previded for him, to 
which they readily assented; for they, too, pitied 
the suffering. Besides, they wished to inculcate 





upon their own dear Charles, the duty of being 
kind and charitable to the poor. 


In. consequence of this request, James emered | piety, and allowed him a shelter under their roof, 


into the service of Mr. B . 





But he soon showed ‘only because they pitied his destitute condition, and 


himself to be a bad boy, in whom no confidence { hoped to reclaim him to virtue and piety. Another 


could be placed. Te would steal, and tell fies, 
and when not restrained by his master’s presence, 
he would take the name of God in vain, notwith- 
standing he had learned, at the Sabbath School, 
that “the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that 
taketh his name invain.” Such conduct was very 
offensive to Charles, and he often reproved him; 
but to no good purpose. At length he felt it to be 
his duty to tell his father what he said and did; 
and Mr. B fearing such an example would 
prove injurious lo his son, was about to disiniss him 
from his employment, and cast him again upon the 
wide world, without a shelter, or a JSriend. But 
wishing first to make a further trial, he summoned 
him to his reom, and thus addressed him. 

“James, you are an intelligent, but a very bad 
boy. I pitied you when you first came here, and 
while I blame, 1 pity you still. Gladly would I 
better your condition, by furnishing you a home 
and constant employment; but my kinduess is not 
met with gratitude, and all my attempts to improve 
your character, oly leave you where you were, or 
rather, leave you further from what you should be. 
T can hardly hope, alter so many failures, that you 
will ever be faithful to me, or improve the oppor- 
tunity which is aflorded you to acquire a good 
name and acomfortable support. EI have, there- 
fore, almost come to the conclusion to dismiss you 
from my serviee. ButI will try you alittle longer. 
You know the rules of my family. No stealing, no 
lying, no swearing, are allowed here, Ifyou are 
again guilty of these things, you must leave me at 
once, and forever. And, then, where will you go? 
Who will take youup? Who will clothe you, and 
feed you, or provide you the means of doing these 
things for yourself? You have now reached that 
age, when, il ever, it is to be expected you will be- 
come virtuousand happy. And if you are disposed 
to this, let me advise you, once more, to turn unto 
the Lord whom you have offended, for the pardon 
of your sins. Remember the instructions you 
received at the Sabbath school, and which have 
been Tepeated here, morning and evening; and 
now, without any delay, break off from sin and turn 
to the Lord.” 

The hard heart of James was touched with the 
interest which Mr. B manifested in his behalf; 
and in view of that, and of the prospect of being 
again a vagaboud on the earth; and not less, in 
view of the fact that he was a sinner, exposed to 
eternal, hopeless ruin—he wept bitterly. The im- 
pression made on his mind was deep, and he con- 
linued to weep bitterly, long after Mr, B—— sent 
him back to his own room, to meditate upon what 
he had heard, and to resolve on what, for the future, 
he would do. ‘The next day Mr. B——found him 
not only determined to conduct himself better, but 
also deeply anxious for the salvation of his soul, 
With tears which told that it was not an unmean- 
ing, much less, an affected inquiry, he asked, ‘ what 
he should do to be saved.’ His kind master en- 
deavored to make him see the greatness of his guilt, 
which induced him to ery out, ‘ God be merciful 
to mea sinner.” IIe was then told of the excel- 
lence of God and of Christ, and after these had 
been held up to his mind as distinct objects of con-, 
templation, the question was put, ' will you now! 
yield them your beart, and henceforth devote your: 
life totheir service 1” After asevere, though nota 
long struggle with his pride, and love of the world, 
he replied in the affirmative ; and soon gave salis- 
factory evidence to others, that he had done the act, 

From that time there was a marked change in 
the conduct of James. Before, you recollect, he 
was very wicked. He would steal and lie, and 
swear; and, what! have not yet named, he would 
try to pick a quarrel, now and then, with Charles, 
Bat now he could be safely trusted with any thing ; 
he never suffered a falsehood, or an oath, to escape 
his lips; and he toved Charles and all the family, 
as though he had been a son of Mr. B——, His 
conduct greatly endeared him to those who former- 
ly dreaded his influence, and shuddered at his im- 














circumstance which evinced the change, was his 
love for the Bible, Tle delighted to read it. Ie 
becaine the book of his constant, prayerful study. 
Every day he read several chapters, commencing, 
ohten, Jong Lefure the devotions of the family. Be~ 
sides, he took much satisfaction in prayer. One 
afternoon he was missed, and when he returned, 
and Mr. B—— began to call him to account, he 
observed, that he had been out in the grove, 
© And what were you doing there?" said Mr. B—--. 
James was reluctant to reply, and, therefore, hesi- 
tated; but fearing to incur the displeasure of his 
master, he frankly owned that he had been there 
to pray. When the question was put, “ for what did 
you pray 7” gathering courage and confidence from 
the benignant look which rested upon him, he said, 
“T prayed that God would pardon nsy sins, and 
bless you, and Mrs. B——, and Charles, and all 
the world ; and such a precious season I never be- 
fore enjoyed. Oh! to love and serve the Lord is 
so delightful, that I have resolved to love and serve 
him as long as 1 live. And this, sir, my more than 
friend—my father, this has grown aut of your kiad- 
ness. You took me up, when all others forsook 
me, You instructed me in religion, when no others 
eared for my soul. And now Iam blessed indeed, 
and ever shall he; and while I live, I will not 
cease to make all the return in my power; and 
where I fail, to pray that God will more than make 
up the deficiency.” 

Now, my young friends, you see what is meant 
by a change of heart, what it is to be a Christian. 
This is illustrated in the stery of James, 
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